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Casting Out the Klan 
| (aa presidential .and vice presidential can- 


didate has now had at least one say — some 

of them more. So far, not a single new thought 
has been evolved nor a new issue thrown into the 
arena that had not been heralded by the three con- 
ventions. The next two months will probably see 
nothing but a restatement of these same ideas with 
varying emphasis in different parts of the country, 
and the candidates will have to count on their 
choice of words or personalities to win such votes as 
are still undetermined. 

The Ku-Klux Klan issue alone bids fair to lend 
fireworks to the proceedings. Senator La ‘Follette 
may ignite some unexpected high explosive in his 
promised revelations, but for the moment, the 
Knights of the Fiery Cross hold the center of the 
stage. Republicans stood by and laughed while this 
issue almost shattered the Democratic Convention. 
La Follette discreetly avoided the topic at Cleve- 
land. Yet, in the past month, both Davis and La 
Follette have recognized the desirability of remov- 
ing the question once and for all time from national 
politics, have exorcised the Klan in forceful lan- 
guage, and have challenged President Coolidge to 
do the same. The President hesitates, and by this 
hesitation alone proves that the curse has now 
swung from the Democrats to the Republicans. 

The President probably has more to win than to 
lose by maintaining silence. In Maine, Indiana, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma, the Klan issue is being 
fought on party lines with Klan support behind the 
Republican nominees. Dawes’ Augusta speech is a 
sufficient repudiation to satisfy many Republicans 
who despise the Klan, while silence on the part of the 
President allows Klansmen to derive comfort as they 
may. At the same time, silence is an obvious attempt 
to carry water on both shoulders. The courageous 
course for the President would be a denunciation so 
explicit as to leave the Klan completely outlawed 
by all the political parties. Unless and until he does 
this, he will be heckled continuously by his oppo- 
nents, and a major issue will be created that has no 
place in our national life. 


Still Racing for Power 


ines United States should accept without the 
slightest hint of ill feeling Ramsay MacDon- 
ald’s fiat that the next arms conference must be 
held in Europe. This decision is, indeed, a logical 
result of our policy of nonparticipation, and simply 
recognizes a Status quo which this Government, 
through its fetish of “isolation,” assisted in shaping. 
Having put Europe in her place and having left 
her, politically, to her own resources, what reason 
have we for expecting Europe to accept our leader- 
ship whenever it pleases us to offer and on whatever 
terms. Necessity forces her to do so in matters of 
finance, but disarmament is political as well as 
financial. Of course, the United States will be 
welcome and, let us trust, effective, at any arms 
conference; but the paramount influence of the 
host which proved so overwhelming at the 
Washington Conference, will no longer be ours to 
exercise. 

The declaration of intention by President Cool- 
idge to call a new disarmament conference in the 
near future, and the recent interchange of notes with 
Prime Minister MacDonald over gun elevations, 
had thrown a critical searchlight upon the work 
of the Washington Conference. Confidence in the 
good faith of the diplomats of 1922 was early put 
to a test. As the prayers and benedictions of the 
conference died on the air, there was heard the sound 
of hammer on steel in the building of cruisers not 
in the forbidden class, and the voices of learned 
admirals declaring that much of the sensational 
scrapping of capital ships was a convenient way of 
getting rid of weapons fallen into obsolescence. 
Consideration of the recent building developments 
in Great Britain, France, Japan, and the United 
States give some hint of the proper agenda for a 
genuine conference on disarmament among the 
nations. 

_ Since 1921, the British Empire has projected five 
light cruisers of 10,000 tons apiece, Japan has pro- 
jected four of 10,000 tons each, and the United 
States none. In light cruiser armament, the existing 
status is: British Empire, 298,000 tons, Japan, 
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170,980, United States, 75,000. It should be noted, 
on the other hand, that the United States is ahead of 
both countries in destroyers and submarines. In 
the July 5 number of L’J/lustration appears an 
account of what is termed the “second portion” of 
the building program of the French navy. It pro- 
vides for six cruisers of 10,000 tons each, fifteen 
torpedo-boat destroyers of 2,100 tons, twenty-four 
destroyers of 2,450 tons, four submarine cruisers of 
3,000 tons, thirty first-class submarines of 1,300 
tons, two mine sweepers of 4,000 tons, four tankers 
of 10,000 tons. This, too, from a nation in dire 
financial straits. All of this construction and as 
much more of the same kind as anyone likes is per- 
missible under the Washington agreement. The 
troublesome question of air power is still to settle. 
The conference of 1922 left the nations free to com- 
pete for the military control of the air. The vast 
developments in the science of chemical warfare 
likewise lie wholly beyond the scope of the Wash- 
ington agreements. 

It is too much to expect that the naval armament 
of the nations will be reduced at a blow to a mere 
police force. But on the other hand, no attack upon 
the problem can be considered serious unless it 
grapples with the weapons of the air and of the 
lighter sea craft. The next disarmament confer- 
ence must frankly apply its expert knowledge to 
the problem of not only scrapping the broad sword 
in the nations’ right hands, but also the automatic 


at their belts. 


The Playboy of the Western World 


“HERE comes the Prince,” sang the chorus in 
comic opera. “Here comes the Prince,” sang 
the chorus of Long Island grand dames as they 
figuratively cast their country houses at his feet. 

His Royal Highness is a jolly fellow, boyish still, 
for all his thirty-odd years. Incognito, he travels 
about, taking potluck in millionaire villages, playing 
a bit of polo now and then, lifting his hat to admiring 
throngs wherever he goes—in France, America, 
Canada, Australia. Dignities bore him, and he likes 
his dancing partners beautiful and his horses full of 

o. The common man the world over thinks this 
shows excellent judgment and applauds. 

If Wales were expected to rule and govern half 
the world, he might need another sort of apprentice- 
ship. But since he has merely to reign, what better 
training could he have than this of jaunting around, 
paying visits, receiving calls, pleasantly playing and 
making himself popular? The horny of hand may 
still be ruling Britain when he ascends the throne; 
nevertheless, such may still find a traveled, worldly- 
wise monarch an asset in the pinches of statecraft, 
as Balfour found Edward VII more than once. No 
doubt, MacDonald thinks this trip worth all it costs 
the British taxpayer. His Royal Highness may be 


the playboy of the western world, but in an age of 
international sport as well as international trade, of 
invisible as well as visible exports and imports, 
he is quite as effective in “building up” the British 
Empire in the public mind of its creditor democracy 
as a whole commission of commercial and financial 


experts would be. 


Inside Information on Russia 


A! last we begin to understand the Russians. The 
“Borzoi Cook Book,” one of those master- 
pieces of unconscious humor which Russia produces 
to a degree undreamed of elsewhere, explains the 
Muscovite to our insatiable curiosity. Humor is 
unconscious in Russia, we gather, because after a 


.characteristic repast of Kvass, Borstch, Oukha, 


Koulebiaka, or Shashlyk, the creator of the humor 
is ipso facto unconscious, dead — as one might say 
— to the non-Russian world. 

This book explains a great many things: Why 
Russians shoot themselves as soon as a blind beggar 
or the village fool tells them that life is hard; why 
Jews rule Russia (Jews have fast days); why there 
are famines in Russia; why Russian literature 
blithers so much of the time; why the old story that 
sailors from the Russian fleet plunged London in 
darkness by climbing the lamp-posts and drinking 
the oil in the street lamps may have a basis in fact 
(see Chapter IV — Fish); why — well, practically 
everything about Russia is now explained. 

One would like to quote at length many of the 
fascinating recipes given by the Princess Gagarine, 
but each one requires a great deal of space. Borstch, 
for example, whether you want just Borstch or an- 
other kind of Borstch, or Borstch made with Nettles, 
or Polish Borstch, or Borstchok, requires, in any 
case, twenty ingredients, quite as many as Sour 
Stchee or Frozen Stchee or Stchee for Lent. 

One gets the impression that the Borzoi ingredi- 
ents for a boiled egg would be about as follows: 


One large fine capercailzie, two small imperfect 
ones, one hind leg of roebuck, one calf’s brain, 
eighty crayfish, five pickled mushrooms, ten gher- 
kins, one leek, six Ibs. heads of fish, twelve eels’ 
livers, ten cucumbers, two Ibs. nettles, fennel, and 


one egg. 


Borzoi means wolfhound. Perhaps a “Borzoi 
Cook Book” is so named because eating Borstch 
may sound a good deal like hounds wolfing their 
food. But it would be silent compared with a good 
old-fashioned Kvass quaffing. “This is the Russian 
national beverage, and if it could be introduced in 
America, it would surely be successful.” You take, 
it seems, a little malt, rye flour, sugar, and so on, 
and treat them the way they ought to be treated. 
When the Kvass begins to ferment, you “prepare 
clean bottles, putting one Malaga raisin into each; 
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pour in the Kvass, cork the bottles, tie the corks 
with string to the necks of the bottles, and keep in 
a warm place for a day or two. Then put in a cold 

cellar. In Russian households, Kvass is made about 
once a week.” It is, says the princess, “refreshing, 
nonalcoholic, and very healthful.” Yes, that would 
be quite nonalcoholic, compared with Vodka or 
Shellac. Perhaps the princess, for once in the book, 
is indulging in conscious humor. But more prob- 
ably not. The Russian mind reflects a strangely 
complex spirit, but humor, if a part of it at all, is 
one of its unknown quantities. 


“Poppa Love Momma! ”’ 


MRECLEM SHAVER, the astute campaign 
manager of the Democratic party, has told 
the world that he has not read, and never intends 
to read, the letter which Mrs. Clem Shaver wrote 
to Governor Bryan. In taking this shut-minded 
attitude, Mr. Shaver loses the opportunity to study 
a direct and vigorous campaign document, for Mrs. 
Shaver wields a wicked pen. Presumably familiar 
with his wife’s prose style, Mr. Shaver prefers to 
remain in utter ignorance as to her reasons for 
criticizing Governor Bryan’s attitude toward “Mo- 
bilization Day” after Mr. Davis had approved it. 

One is sorry for Governor Bryan. Even with his 
brother’s help, he has not yet found the answer to 
Mrs. Shaver’s questions. One pictures him trotting 
pitifully around the stately capital of Nebraska, 
his skullcap in his hands, repeating over and over 
again the words: “What shall I say to Mrs. Shaver?” 

Yet, one must realize that the mental anguish 
of Governor Bryan, harrowing as it may be, is but 
the brushing of a butterfly’s wing compared to the 
deep pain of Mr. Shaver. The object of a campaign 
manager’s efforts is — in our commercial trope — 
to “sell” his candidate to people who do not par- 
ticularly want him, to persuade them to change 
their minds. Now, at the very outset of the campaign, 
he is confronted by an ominous portent. He can 
persuade others, but his own household he cannot 
persuade. The citizenry of the land may rise to 
salute Governor Bryan, but Mrs. Clem Shaver will 
not rise. The Bryan Boosters Club, led by Mr. 
Clem Shaver, may make the welkin ring with rous- 
ing cheers for Mr. Bryan, but Mrs. Clem Shaver 
emits a hissing noise, followed by a Boo! Mr. Clem 
Shaver gingerly wheels his campaign apple cart 
over the stony road, but Mrs. Clem Shaver, as soon 
as she sees it, takes a few steps for the sake of im- 
petus, draws back her foot, and with all the good 
will in the world, kicks the cart over. 

It is assuredly rough luck. One’s heart bleeds for 
Mr. Shaver. Yet the same sort of thing happens 
we are told, occasionally, in even the very best 
regulated families. One concludes sorrowfully that 
the Shavers are not an exception. 


The F orgotten Man 


[N several campaign speeches appear references to 
“The Forgotten Man.” Theodore E. Burton 
remembered him in an address dealing with the in- 
creasing demands for special legislation — relief 
measures, Federal amendments, and the like. 


The tendency is to impose burdens too heavy to bear 
upon the ordinary citizen, “the forgotten man,” who, 
toiling quietly at home, seeks no favors, but only asks 
the friendly protection of a government which is just 
and fair. 


Some of us may have forgotten that “The 
Forgotten Man” was the creation of the late 
William Graham Sumner, for many years Professor 
of Sociology at Yale University, one of the most 
direct, forceful, downright thinkers our times have 


known in America. 

“The Forgotten Man” was the title of a lecture 
delivered in 1883, but the good, silent, conscientious 
citizen is forgotten as easily in 1924 as forty-one 
years ago. Most schemes of social reform, Professor 
Sumner said, proceed along the following lines: 


. . . As soon as A observes something which seems to 
him to be wrong, from which X is suffering, A talks it 
over with B, and A and B then propose to get a law 
passed to remedy the evil and help X. Their law always 
proposes to determine what C shall do for X or, in the 
better case, what A, B, and C shall do for X. As for A 
and B, who get a law to make themselves do for X what 
they are willing to do for him, we have nothing to say 
except that they might better have done it without any 
law, but what I want to do is to look up C. I want to 
show you what manner of man he is. I call him The 
Forgotten Man. 

He works, he votes, generally he prays — but he 
always pays — yes, above all, he pays. He does not 
want an office; his name never gets into the newspaper 
except when he gets married or dies. He keeps produc- 
tion going on. He contributes to the strength of parties. 
He is flattered before election. He is strongly patriotic. 
He is wanted, whenever, in his little circle, there is work 
to be done or counsel to be given. He may grumble some 
occasionally to his wife and family, but he does not 
frequent the grocery or talk politics at the tavern. Con- 
sequently, he is forgotten. He is a commonplace man. 
He gives no trouble. He excites no admiration. He is 
not in any way a hero (like a popular orator); or a 
problem (like tramps and outcasts); nor notorious (like 
criminals); nor an object of sentiment (like the poor 
and weak); nor a burden (like paupers and loafers); 
nor an object out of which social capital may be made 
(like the beneficiaries of church and State charities); 
nor an object for charitable aid and protection (like 
animals treated with cruelty); nor the object of a job 
(like the ignorant and illiterate); nor one over whom 
sentimental economists and statesmen can parade their 
fine sentiments (like inefficient workmen and shiftless 
artisans). Therefore, he is forgotten. All the burdens fall 
on him, or on her, for it is time to remember that The 
Forgotten Man is not seldom a woman. 
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Spires of Nations 


ONSECRATION of the new Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, celebrated in England as “‘a noble work of 
art and inspiration to the whole nation,” revealed an 
astonishing fact. Liverpool is the first wholly new 
English cathedral to be consecrated since Salisbury 
in 1225. Other cathedrals, damaged in the Reforma- 
tion, have been restored; but Liverpool is the only 
cathedral church which the English have conceived 
and set themselves to erect from the ground up since 
that greatest of all church-building centuries — the 
thirteenth. 

In this country of brisk building, where enormous 
structures are rushed through to completion in 
record time and three hundred years takes us back 
nearly to our beginnings, it is difficult to appreciate 
how much of modern Europe was completed before 
Columbus set sail for America. Not only were her 
outstanding architectural landmarks standing then 
as now, but the nascent nationalism of the Fifteenth 
Century had already blocked out the chief political 
divisions of western Europe. 

Between a nation’s building operations and its 
political growth a subtle tie exists. Storied stones 
hold the very spirit of the past. The cathedral at 
Reims stands for the sturdy nationhood of France 
quite as much as for religion. Perhaps that is why 
no post-war gift touched the heart of France quite 
as fully as that given by the Rockefeller family to 
restore that shell-shocked pile to its ancient beauty. 
During her recent visit to the scene of this benefac- 
tion, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., received all the 
honors which /a belle France, famous for tact in such 
matters, could devise, honors which no queen could 
claim or politician win. For Reims is embedded in 
the very core of French spirit, and when the Rocke- 
fellers touched Reims with their magic wand, she 
released a flood of gratitude beyond all telling. 


“Unto Us a Child is Born”’ 


| lies each of its newborn citizens, historic Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, extends greeting under its 
city seal. This document, sure evidence of a warm 
heart beating at the city hall, carries a message of 
comradeship and duty. 

On the front page appear the seals of the State 
of Connecticut and the city of Hartford, the name 
of the newborn, date of birth, and names of parents 
— these being obtained from the city bureau of 
vital statistics. Then follows this touching verse: 


So wee a gift, yet wealth of many lands 
Could never buy it in the richest marts. 
So frail a gift, and yet those baby hands 
Take mighty hold upon our human hearts! 


On the inside pages is the message of greeting and 
kindly advice to the parents which follows: 


Unto you is born this day a son, a citizen of Connect- 
icut, a resident of Hartford. The city and State rejoice 
with you, often silent and unknown, yet real and kindly. 
The motto of our State and the motto of our city show 
the faith and kindliness of their founders. . 

Your son [or daughter] is one of a million citizens of 
this State, among one hundred thousand residents of our 
city, and should grow up to make himself felt among the 
people. In twenty-one years, he will become a part of 
the making of laws and of their execution. 


Before he comes of age, four hundred thousand people — 


in the State and twenty thousand in Hartford will have 
passed by death over the Great Divide into eternity, and 
their places must be filled by children like him — your 
own. 

Remember, there is plenty of room on top. What he 
will become depends largely upon the first five years 
of his life, when he should be entirely under your influ- 
ence. Do not let him lose his way among this multitude of 
people. Be brave, and show him how to be brave and 
truthful, for the truth will make him free. 

We extend to you the kindness and gratitude of the 
other citizens of Hartford for yourself and son, as well 
as the honor and respect we personally feel for you and 
yours. 

Yours sincerely, 
The Juvenile Commission of Hartford. 


Westerners, with their keen grasp of community 
betterments, sometimes accuse New Englanders of 
being unneighborly. But what Western city has 
expressed the neighborly spirit to better purpose 
than Hartford? 


The Wary Entrance 


UT of a thousand — or perhaps a million — 

Americans, there is hardly one who would not 
declare that the United States had always been 
associated with the International Red Cross as a 
matter of course. 

The records reveal that the Convention of Ge- 
neva, establishing this organization, was adopted in 
1864. In 1882, eighteen years later, the President 
signed and the Senate ratified the treaty by which 
the United States gave its adherence to the conven- 
tion. Through all that period of abstention, there 
was a strange foreshadowing of the American state 
of mind which has kept us thus far out of the League 
of Nations. Though the League is now only an 
infant of five and the Red Cross was a sturdy 
creature of eighteen when we took its arm, there are 
certain historic parallels of circumstance quite 
worthy of attention. 

The idea of a Red Cross organization was of 
European, not American, origin. Yet, little more 
than thirty years later, an American Secretary of 
State, at the outbreak of the Spanish War, must 
have thought he was telling the truth when he de- 
clared that “the Geneva Convention itself is largely 
the outgrowth of American initiative.” As a matter 
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of fact, the United States was represented at Geneva 
in 1864 merely by “unofficial observers,” duly cau- 
tioned by Secretary Seward to avoid committing 
this country to anything. 

Under the Hayes administration, Clara Barton, 
who had served as a nurse on the battlefields of the 
Franco-Prussian War and had returned to devote 
her remarkable energies to bringing this country 
into the Red Cross, met the same specific objection 
to “entangling alliances” which previous advocates 
like Dr. Henry W. Bellows, president of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, had encountered. 
When she presented her case to Garfield and Blaine, 
she met for the first time with encouragement. 
Blaine asked her why his predecessors had stood 
aloof, and, on hearing the reason, declared that 
“the Monroe Doctrine was not made to ward off 
humanity.” Before the matter could be brought to 
a vote in Congress, Garfield was assassinated. An- 
other President, Arthur, had then to be approached. 
He also proved friendly to the cause Miss Barton 
was pleading, but Senators and others — more 
apathetic, to be sure, than actively hostile — had 
to be convinced. 

A quotation, found in her biography by the Rev. 
W. E. Barton, and taken from a letter addressed to 
Frances E. Willard when the fight was nearing an 
end, indicates the intensity with which she found it 
necessary to seek her great object: 

“Tt is hard and heavy and bitter; the shots of 
malice and detraction fall thick, but I must stand 
at the helm and steer my ship safely into port. ... 

“Besides those guns that open upon her from all 
sides she runs against the chains which have so long 
held her out — fancied Government defenses of 
‘Non-intervention,’ ‘Self-isolation,’ beware of ‘En- 
tangling Alliances,’ ‘Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress,’ ‘Monroe Doctrine,’ apathy, inertia, general 
ignorance, national conceit, national distrust, a 
desire to retain the old-time barbarous privileges of 
privateering and piracy which we have hugged as a 
precious boon against every humane treaty since we 
began. .. . Never a messenger of mercy met a 
more inhospitable welcome, but the poor battered 
pilot has faith in the craft, and faith in God, and 
at no distant day, in spite of all, we shall throw out a 
sturdy old iron anchor to grapple with the reefs of 
the coast and run up a little pennant beside the 
cross, ‘Treaty Ratified.’ ” 

American isolation was one thing in the years be- 
tween 1864 and 1882. Since 1917, it has become 
quite another. Both the stake in view and the 
responsibilities involved are of course infinitely 
greater in the League of Nations than in the Red 
Cross. For this very reason, the force of Blaine’s 
statement that “the Monroe Doctrine was not made 
to ward off humanity” may be greater and the 
actual risks of “entangling alliances” less at this 
later day than they were in the early ’eighties. 


A Stab in the Dark 


AN unfair and unjustified attack has been made. 

on the honor and integrity of the Republican: 
vice presidential candidate. The New Republic pub-- 
lished in July an article by Mr. Donald Richberg: 
entitled, ““Debunking Mr. Dawes,” in which it was 
obviously implied that General Dawes was either a 
knave or a fool and more probably a knave. 

In this article, the ten years’ litigation, concerning 
the organization of the LaSalle Street Trust and 
Savings Bank and the part played in it by General 
Dawes, then president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois, was analyzed. From the intermi- 
nable records of this long, involved, and highly 
technical lawsuit, Mr. Richberg lifted from their 
context phrases, opinions, and sentences which he 
assembled into a text in connotation very different 
from reality. 

No notice of the attack was taken by General 
Dawes. With the exception of the New York World, 
few papers cared to reprint it, having sensed, in 
all probability, the prejudice in Mr. Richberg’s in- 
nuendoes. If the matter had been left there, it would 
hardly have been worthy of further notice. However, 
the New Republic, having had ample time for reflec- 
tion and investigation, returned to the attack, and 
in the issue of September 3, reiterated the Richberg 
charges, asking, rhetorically, “whether a man with 
such an action in his record is fit to be Vice President 
of the United States.” 

One would have expected that the New Republic 
would have elected to debate political issues on 
their merits and to discuss the various candidates 
with courtesy as well as frankness. Most certainly, 
one would have expected a decent journal to investi- 
gate with meticulous care, and to print only after 
profound consideration, a story reflecting on the 
honesty of a prominent and respected American, no 
matter to what extent it differed with him in the 
matter of political principles. 

Being unwilling to accept the New Republic’s ver- 
sion of Mr. Dawes’ record in this matter without 
further investigation, THE INDEPENDENT commu- 
nicated with persons familiar with the proceedings. 
As a result, we are able to print a letter from Hon. 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, formerly chairman of the Shipping Board, and 
later Secretary of the Interior in Mr. Wilson’s Cabi- 
net. From his close connection with the case in 
question, he speaks with authority. After reading Mr. 
Richberg’s article, he wrote to the chairman of the 
Democratic Committee warning the campaign man- 
ager of his own party not to make “the mistake 
of adopting or pressing this matter as a criticism of 
General Dawes, whose conduct from beginning to 
end was in the highest sense admirable.” 

Judge Payne’s letter to the Editors of Tue 
INDEPENDENT, stating the facts in the case, follows: 
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Washington, D.C. 
August 20, 1924. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: - 
Yours of the 14th received re the article in the 
New Republic attacking General Dawes in connection 
with providing $1,250,000 in cash to William Lori- 
mer and his associates at the time they converted 
their LaSalle Street National Bank into a State 
bank — the LaSalle Street Trust and Savings Bank. 


During the litigation which occurred several years | 


later, I was counsel for General Dawes and the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois of which he was 
president, and I am glad to give you a correct 
statement of the facts: 

William Lorimer and his friends in May, 1910, 
organized the LaSalle Street National Bank which 
operated on LaSalle Street in Chicago until October 
21, 1912, when the stockholders of the bank decided 
to change from a national bank to a trust company — 
the LaSalle Street Trust and Savings Bank — un- 
der the Illinois State laws. This step required the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency (since 
the National Bank was to retire from business), and 
the approval of the auditor of the State of Illinois 
who has charge of all banking matters under the 
State laws. The approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, which required a finding that the LaSalle 
Street National Bank was a solvent institution, was 
given. When application was made to organize the 
State institution, the auditor stated to Mr. William 
Lorimer that it was the practice to require theactual 
cash capital and surplus of the proposed organiza- 
tion to be presented and counted. Mr. Lorimer went 
to the Central Trust Company and asked General 
Dawes, its president, whether the Central Trust 
Company would cash the cashier’s check of the 
LaSalle Street National Bank for $1,250,000, 
stating that the bank had adequate assets in the 
form of notes and other securities, but did not, of 
course, keep on hand the entire amount of its capi- 
tal and surplus in currency, and to call in the.cash 
would require the calling in of notes and an annoy- 
ance to the bank’s customers. General Dawes re- 
plied that he would cash the check with pleasure. 
Mr. Lorimer asked what would be the charge; Gen- 
eral Dawes replied “nothing,” that he would do it 
as an act of courtesy. A cashier’s check of the Na- 
tional Bank was thereupon drawn; the auditor and 
Mr. Lorimer came with the check to the Central 
Trust Company, presented the same for payment, 
and the cash was delivered to Mr. Lorimer in the 
presence of the auditor, and by Lorimer handed to 
the auditor, who counted it and handed it back to 
Mr. Lorimer. The money was afterwards returned 
to the Central Trust Company, and the cashier’s 
check of the National Bank taken up. A certificate 
was issued, certifying that the LaSalle Street Trust 
and Savings Bank was duly organized. There was 
no interruption in the business of the LaSalle Street 
bank; the stockholders of the National Bank by 
proper resolutions became the stockholders of the 
State Bank; the assets theretofore owned by the 
National became the assets of the State Bank which 
continued to do business at the same office. 


Every step in the transaction was well known to 
and approved by the auditor, and the transfer was 
advertised in advance in the Chicago press. There 
was no deception, and no concealment. 

The LaSalle Street Trust and Savings Bank, the 
State institution, was under the supervision of the 
auditor from this date, October 21, 1912, and was 
examined by him in December, 1912, and several 
times thereafter; and continued to do business un- 
til June 11, 1914— more than eighteen months 
after its transfer from a National Bank. 

General Dawes had been Comptroller of the 
Currency, and knew that the transfer from a Na- 
tional Bank to a State Bank could not be made un- 
less the National Bank was found by the Comptroller 
of the Currency to be a solvent institution. It was ex- 
plained to him that this finding had been made, and 
besides that, the transfer had been fully explained 
to the State auditor, and by him approved. Both 
statements were true. It is plain, therefore, that 
General Dawes not only acted in entire good faith, 
but was actuated wholly by unselfish generosity. 

After the failure of the State Bank in June, 1914, 
counsel for the receiver sued the Central Trust 
Company, claiming that the $1,250,000 provided 
by the Central Trust Company was a trust fund 
belonging to the creditors of the failed bank. The 
Supreme Court of the State refused to sustain this 
theory, but held that the Central Trust Company 
had in effect represented that the Lorimer State 
Bank had actually that amount of cash as its capital 
and surplus, and held the Central Trust Company 
liable for the difference between the net value of 
the Lorimer bank’s assets at the time of the transfer, 
and the $1,250,000 capital and surplus. This 
difference without interest was about $100,000. 

What was done by the Central Trust Company 
and General Dawes in providing the cash, and by 
the auditor in counting it (knowing it had been 
provided for that purpose) had been the practice in 
Illinois for generations. It was shown at the trial 
without contradiction that the leading banks of the 
State had done hundreds of times precisely what 
General Dawes and the Central Trust Company 
did. The good faith of the transaction was defi- 
nitely recognized by the courts. The Appellate Court 
of Illinois in deciding the case said: 

“We think the Central Trust Company and 
Dawes acted entirely innocently in the matter, and 
were doing a mere act of courtesy for Lorimer and his 
bank. There is no contention that the Central Trust 
Company or Dawes received any remuneration for 
what was done. The matter of organizing the Trust 
and Savings Bank and the turning over of the assets 
of the National Bank to it was all fully explained to 
the officials of the State Banking Department, and 
everyone connected with the matter seems to have 
acted in entire good faith. They all thought that 
what they were doing was a substantial compliance 
with the law of this State.” 

No possible basis exists for criticism of General 
Dawes. His act was a mere courtesy extended to a 
neighbor without charge or hope of reward. 

Joun Barton Payne. 
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Public Opinion Outlaws War 


A Reply to Mr. Lansing 
By William E. Borah 


Editor’s Note: — Ex-Secretary of State Robert Lansing contributed a paper to the August 16 issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT on “‘ The Fallacy of ‘Outlaw War.’” In the following article, Hon. William E. 
Borah, United States Senator from Idaho, presents the other side of a controversy which has reached 


international dimensions. 


HE ex-Secretary of State entitles his article, 
“The Fallacy of ‘Outlaw War.’” Why not the 
“Fallacy of Peace”? If his reasoning be sound, 
if his logic be followed fearlessly, there is, and can 
be, no peace in this world. If force be the ultimate 
arbiter in international affairs, as the ex-Secretary 
plainly argues, then it should be the business of each 
and every nation to develop its instruments of force 
to the highest point of perfection. Instead of dis- 
cussing international law, world courts, and thus 
deluding the minds of the people and leading them 
into unsafe paths, it should be our business to spur 
our experts to the invention of yet more deadly 
instruments of death, to increase our armies and our 
navies, and to bring force to its highest degree of 
perfection. It is absolutely certain that there will 
always be controversies between nations, and 
equally certain that such controversies must be 
adjusted, either through orderly, legal methods and 
under the direction of law and a sense of justice, or 
by force. Mr. Lansing clearly accepts the latter. The 
idea of peace, therefore, from his standpoint is a 
fallacy, an annoying and impossible ideal. All plans 
and schemes for peace are not only futile, but 
delusive and dangerous. With great respect for the 
ex-Secretary, I reject any such savage and destruc- 
tive doctrine and the theory upon which it is based. 
“One can forgive and pity hysterical women and 
illogical sentimentalists, but for men chosen to 
public office” there can be neither forgiveness nor 
pity for advocating that war is a crime, destructive 
of the whole moral fibre of organized society, and 
should be so declared by the terms of international 
law. I think the deluded and hysterical women and 
the arrested intellects of wandering men may still 
retain sufficient calm and comprehension at least to 
be thankful for the commiseration and concern of 
the ex-Secretary of State. 3 
There have been other instances in which im- 
perious intellects and massive minds have turned 
with a pitying eye upon the sentimentalists and the 
hysterical. One recalls how the great Webster stood 
upon the steps of the Revere House in Boston and, 
in pitying tones, spoke of those hysterical women 
and illogical sentimentalists — the abolitionists — 
as irresponsible and dangerous and denounced the 


whole abolition movement as “rub-a-dub” agita- 
tion, fit only for little minds and fatuous disturbers. 
Mr. Webster’s powerful intellect, his remorseless 
logic, failed to properly measure the uplifting and 
directing power of an aroused sense of justice, failed 
to comprehend the invincible force of public opinion. 
He thought only of physical force, that govern- 
ments rest at last upon force, that slavery was pro- 
tected by the Constitution and that back of the 
Constitution was force. Garrison and Phillips and 
their hysterical followers were appealing to a power 
which rewrites constitutions and reforms continents. 
There is not a government on the face of the earth 
strong enough to declare and carry on war against 
the aroused and sustained public opinion of the 
people. If we are to end war, we must get back of 
governments and diplomats and ex-secretaries, back 
of leagues and courts, to that educated, aroused, 
and well-directed public opinion upon which all 
agreements, all laws, all leagues, and all courts must 
ultimately seek foundation. 


ME: LANSING says: “It is the physical might 
of government which prevents crime and 
protects the individual.” This is true only in part. 
Fundamentally, and on the whole, it is not true. 
The vice of the familiar argument here put forth is 
that it gives too large a place to the element of force 
Force has its place in the affairs of government, but 
I contend that it is incidental to a greater power. 
Why are certain amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States not enforced? Why is the Woman 
Suffrage amendment a dead letter in a portion of 
this country? Why is it, notwithstanding suffrage is 
guaranteed, that people are not allowed to vote? 
Why is the Eighteenth Amendment flouted by whole 
communities? In the “best of homes” there is per- 
sistent violation of it. Simply because public opinion 
is not back of these constitutional provisions. Why 
were there 9,500 murders in the United States in the 
year 1922, and why did a very large portion of their 
perpetrators escape punishment, other than because 
we are loose in our respect for law? Back of our 
Constitution and our laws and our courts must be 
the will and wish of the people, the educated public 
sentiment of the masses. 
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Every free government rests in the last analysis 
upon public opinion; it is public opinion which 
builds free government, it is public opinion which 
maintains it. The younger Pitt correctly declared 
upon a most momentous occasion: “I believe that in 
every civilized country public opinion is the only 
sure support of any government.” Laws and courts 
are but the instruments, the more or less efficient 
means of executing public opinion. Let us not build 
our whole theory of government, or of international 
affairs, our whole theory of life, upon the vicious 
uncivilized doctrine of force. There are other ele- 
ments more vital, more controlling. No structure 
which the human mind can set up can have any 
permanency without a moral foundation. 

“War cannot be outlawed because under certain 
conditions it is the only means of preserving national 
life. . . . The law which far transcends any man- 
made law is the supreme law of self-preservation.” 
This argument of the ex-Secretary has an atmos- 
phere of finality about it. But let us see where it leads 
us upon examining it closely. 

The law of self-preservation as here invoked 
would repeal the law punishing murder, the laws 
relative to assaults, and even the laws of theft, for 
men will kill to save life and steal to prevent starva- 
tion, though all the force of governments is behind 
such laws. The law of murder is enacted and main- 
tained for the purpose of preventing the attack, of 
discouraging men from the appeal to force and 
violence. All society is concerned in staying the 
aggressor. If we can prevent aggression, there will 
be no occasion for pleading self-defense. If we can 
give prosperity to communities, men will not need 
to steal to keep hunger from their children. The end 
which we are striving to attain is to prevent men 
from appealing to force or violence either as between 
individuals or as between nations — to stay aggres- 
sion. What we desire is to let those who would start 
wars, who would gratify greed and ambition in that 
way, understand that law is against them, public 
opinion is against them, and that they proceed in 
their schemes of aggression, not under the shield of 
law, but in defiance of it, and in the face of its 
condemnation. 


AM unable to determine from Mr. Lansing’s 

article whether he wants an end of war or not. 
But I must presume he does. If so, does he think 
that he will turn men and leaders from war more 
readily by recognizing war as a legitimate institu- 
tion for the settlement of international disputes, or 
by declaring it a crime and pointing the way to 
settlement through lawful procedure? Assuming 
that the principles we contend for were invoked in 
international law, accepted by the leading nations, 
with public opinion behind them, would it not seem 
certain that it would have a staying effect upon 
all those who appeal to war for the acquisition of 


territory and to gratify ambition? If we are to 
prevent war or to reduce the chances of war, every 
means known, moral, educational, arbitral, legal, 
must be harnessed for the struggle. 

We must bear in mind also that wars seldom come 
by reason of mass movements. They are the result of 
selfish policies and personal scheming. ‘Peoples do 
not make war,” declared Mr. Lansing’s great leader. 
The peoples of the different nations were not 
responsible for the late war. Had the peoples of the 
different nations been consulted, or even informed 
of the real facts, there would have been no war. It 


_was forced upon the world with all its attendant 


sacrifices and misery by a few men. Lord Loreburn, 
ex-Chancellor of England, declared: ““We went to 
war in a Russian quarrel because we were tied to 


France in the dark.” Lord Hugh Cecil declared: 


“When war was decided upon, it was not decided 


upon by the House of Commons, or the electorate, 
but by a concurrence of ministers and ex-ministers.”” 
A code of international law declaring war a crime 
and making criminally liable those who foment war 
could be carried out as successfully as any provision 
of domestic law in the United States. Under our 
Constitution, Congress may punish violations of 
international law, and so could other nations. 

“Until all nations stand on the same high plane of 
morality . . . this talk and discussion of outlawing 
war is as useless as it is foolish.” This has been the 
plea of timid souls in every great struggle against 
wrong and injustice, against every great reform in 
the history of the world. They say: “Wait until na- 
tions stand on the same high plane, wait until the 
world and the people are all good,” but propose to 
do nothing to bring the nations to the same plane 
or to lead the people to a higher life. The hoary 
antiquity of this argument ought to encourage men 
to leave it undisturbed. It was the argument in- 
voked in the first instance against international law 
itself, against making piracy a crime, against out- 
lawing dueling. The question is: What do we pro- 
pose to do to bring these nations to the same high 
plane? The outlawry of war seems to us to be the 
one vital, essential, and indispensable first step to 
attain that end. To treat war as a crime in interna- 
tional law, to remove its legal shield, to shear it of 
its glory, to educate the world to believe that war is 
wrong, that force is destructive, that it settles noth- 
ing — this is a part of the program to bring the na- 
tions to this high plane. 

Does the ex-Secretary think that we will make 
any headway by pursuing the old course and tread- 
ing the old slippery, bloody paths? For three thou- 
sand years we have experimented with his theory 
and adjusted our minds to this cruel creed of force. 
We have seen peace schemes and plans and alliances, 
all recognizing war as a legitimate institution for 
the settlement of international disputes, all based 
in the last analysis upon force organized to prevent 
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or minimize war. As a result, we are on the very 
verge of universal breakdown. Another chapter in 
Mr. Lansing’s philosophy, another “step toward 
peace” along his way would destroy civilization. 
With ten million killed on the field of battle, with 
three hundred billion dollars’ worth of property de- 
stroyed, with the hospitals from Petrograd to Peking 
and from Berlin to San Francisco still crowded 
with the diseased and the insane, with nations 
more heavily armed now than at the beginning 
of the late war, with the experts of the different 
nations industriously scheming for more deadly in- 
struments of torture and destruction — with all 
these, we seem to be gathering the fruits of the phi- 
losophy, the theory, the creed of Mr. Lansing. Is 
it not time to lay the ax at the root of the tree, to 
recognize war no longer as legitimate, to declare na- 
tions and men criminals who engage in this super- 
crime? It is the moral and educational and legal 
foundation upon which all plans and schemes and 
hopes of peace must rest. 


HE ex-Secretary of State seems to have a sensi- 

tiveness about being regarded as an idealist. 
“The way to stop wars . . . is to remove as far as 
possible their causes,” he says. But in this proposal 
he suffers himself to ascend to the higher level. Greed 
is one of the great causes of war. Can we ever remove 
it? Ambition, love of power, territorial acquisition, 
are causes of war. Can we ever remove them? Ex- 
President Wilson declared at St. Louis that com- 
mercial rivalry was the cause of the World War. 
Does anyone expect to remove commercial rivalry? 
Does anyone desire to remove commercial rivalry? 
Certainly not. But you can bring men to under- 
stand that commercial rivalry must be waged within 
the compass of established laws and within the rules 
of reason, that controversies concerning matters of 
commerce may not be settled by force, that these 
things should be settled as disputes relative to com- 
mercial rivalry in private affairs are settled, under 
the law and through the courts. 

Is there any law upon the statute books which 
awaited its enactment for the removal of all causes 
of crime with which the law was intended to deal? 
Did we remove the cause of piracy before we out- 
lawed it? Have we removed the causes of murder or 
theft? Certainly not. We pass laws that men may 
not push causes to the point of violence. There will 
always be causes for war. There will always be con- 
troversies. There will always be ambitious men and 
blundering criminal diplomats. And the supreme 
question is: Shall we adjust these matters and! re- 
strain the actors by means of and under the influence 
of law? Shall we settle such controversies by appeal 
to violence or to law? Shall men who appeal to vio- 
lence be protected in the belief and the knowledge 
that they have a legal right to make such an appeal? 
If we are ever going to reach a time when these 


controversies and conflicts are to be settled under 
and through the process of the law, certainly we 
must begin by outlawing the opposite of law — war. 
We must repudiate the antithesis of law — violence. 


UR fathers had to deal with this question of 
“physical might,” of force behind decrees. In 
creating the Supreme Court, it was proposed for the 
first time in the history of governments to erect a 
judicial tribunal which would have jurisdiction over 
controversies between sovereign States. Immedi- 
ately, of course, the question arose as to how judg- 
ments would be enforced. It was contended that 
unless there were force behind the judgment ren- 
dered, it would be a futility. On the other hand, it 
was said that no sovereign State would submit to a 
decree unless it were compelled to do so. I presume, 
too, it was thought such a scheme was foolish until 
all States should reach the same high plane of mo- 
rality; that a decree without force behind it would be 
as “useless as foolish.”” No doubt, many thought that 
a court without force behind its judgment was a 
thing to be considered only by hysterical women and 
illogical sentimentalists. But Madison, after think- 
ing over the subject, “observed that the more he 
reflected on the use of force, the more he doubted the 
practicability, the justice and efficacy of it when it 
applied to people collectively and not individually.” 
Hamilton declared the idea of “‘coercing the States 
is one of the maddest projects that was ever devised. 
The thing is a dream. It is impossible.” The result 
was that the court was given jurisdiction over con- 
troversies between States and power to render judg- 
ment against the delinquent State. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has said by unanimous 
opinion “there is no power delegated to the general 
government, either through the Judicial Depart- 
ment, or any other department, to use coercive 
means” to compel obedience to its judgment ren- 
dered against a sovereign State. Nevertheless, some 
eighty-odd judgments have been rendered against 
States by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and in every single instance, those judgments have 
been complied with in good faith upon the part of 
the State against which the judgment was rendered. 
A sense of justice and a regard for the respect of man- 
kind may accomplish much more than force. 





Announcement 


With the next issue, September 27, THE INDE- 
PENDENT will resume weekly publication, a pro- 
gram which was followed by the magazine from 
its beginning in 1848 to May 27, 1922, when it 
commenced its fortnightly appearance. Its editorial 
policy will continue the promise carried on the first 
page: “A Journal of Free Opinion.” Its contributors 
and the quality of its articles will maintain the high 
standard already established. 
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The Threat From the Air 


The Commanding Position of Air Power in Effective Disarmament 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


ment. Limitation of other war weapons can 

bring about only economic relief. If the pur- 
pose of disarmament is simply to reduce taxation, 
then attention may be paid to-obsolete and obsoles- 
cent weapons. If the purpose of disarmament is to 
prepare the way for ultimate universal peace, then 
there is but one weapon to be limited, one goal to be 
attained — limitation of air power. 

Reduction of naval armament was facilitated 
through demonstrations conducted by this Govern- 
ment in 1921, proving the vulnerability of naval 
craft to bombs released from aircraft. At the assem- 
bly of plenipotentiaries for the Washington Con- 
ference a few months later, the futility of further 
developing obsolescent arms was the unspoken key- 
note of all deliberations. 

There are many who believe that a forward step 
toward universal disarmament was taken by the five 
powers represented in the Washington Conference. I 
submit the opinion that their achievements were 
chiefly economic, attained because each party to the 
covenant realized the futility of expending huge 
sums for weapons whose effectiveness, in the light of 
aviation development, was proving doubtful. At the 
present time, our Government is concerned as to 
whether our naval power is being maintained at the 
strength authorized by that treaty. There has been 
much ado over new construction programs, and over 
increased gun elevations in England, Japan, and at 
home. That part of the treaty restricting use of le- 
thal gases in warfare has been made inoperative by 
the refusal of one Government to ratify it. Mean- 
while, exhaustive research in that dread branch of 
science is being openly continued, and its most apt 
tool, the fighting ’plane, is in process of unrestricted 
development. Thus, the two potentially most horrible 
weapons are increasing in destructive power and in 
favor with the peace-seeking nations. 

When limitation of aérial armament was con- 
sidered by a subcommittee of experts, it resulted in 
an impasse. The difference between commercial and 
military aircraft could not be defined with satisfac- 
tory precision. Commercial airplanes have speed and 
great capacity for weight carrying, and, in a military 
emergency, they may be readily converted into 
bombing ’planes. Any attempt to limit their num- 
bers must be made in an economic discussion, al- 
though they are plainly a stout reserve for an air 
force. Again, it is impossible to compute air power 
accurately by algebraic formule in terms of men and 


\ IR power is the pivot of any effective disarma- 


machines. Adequate defense against aérial attack 
cannot be provided by equality in numbers alone, 
for one airplane is not the complete answer to an- 
other. The machine with the offensive mission has a 
distinct advantage, even though the two ’planes and 
the two pilots are matched in mechanical perfection, 
in courage, and in ability. The attacker’s objective 
is selected in secret. It climbs to a desired altitude, 


. beyond the reach of ground artillery, before it 


crosses enemy territory. The defensive ’plane must 
locate it, climb to equal altitude, and then take up 
direct pursuit before engaging it in combat. 


A“ power is measured in terms of destructive 
force; actual encounters in the air are simply a 
deadly dalliance to drive back or destroy invading 
planes, or to fight off pursuit machines and permit 
execution of the assigned mission. This all-important 
destructive power may be realized from statements 
by two noted military aviation authorities. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, former British Air Minister, 
reports that during the war the largest amount of 
bombs dropped in England in any one month was 
twelve tons. Today, an air force of but four fifths the 
strength of the present French armada could deliver 
170 tons of bombs in England within twenty-four 
hours and continue at a rate of fifty-seven tons a 
day for an indefinite period. 

René Fonck, chairman of the French Aéro League, 
and himself a distinguished war aviator, estimates 
that five hundred airplanes could obliterate a city a 
kilometre square in one night, and that Paris could 
be reduced to ruins within a little more than a fort- 
night. In no other field have so many advances been 
made since the Armistice as in military aviation. 

A matter of national policy is a matter of national 
pride, and any conference for the limitation of aérial 
armament must take into consideration national 
feeling as reflected in air policies. The Washington 
Conference must provide the background for further 
disarmament discussion in the ratio evolved: Japan, 
France, and Italy to have relative strength but three 
fifths that of Great Britain and the United States. 
But would France accept that same ratio for air 
power when she possesses the mightiest aérial ar- 
mada in the world? The answer to this question 
may be found in the pronouncement of General 
Castlenau, chairman of the Army Aviation Com- 
mittee in the French Chamber of Deputies: “In 
aviation, France is foremost in the world, and France 
will do her utmost to stay there.” 
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Even before the war, Frarice displayed the great- 
est interest in the military and commercial possibili- 
ties of aircraft, and was the first nation to recognize 
the genius of the Wrights. She has always planned 
for world leadership in the air; even in the dark days 
of 1917 and 1918 there was no faltering in the ideal. 
France is flushed with pride of her air policy, the 
fulfillment of a plan nearly twenty years old. Gen- 
eral Castlenau’s expression is the thought of all 
patriotic Frenchmen. 


REAT BRITAIN’S chance in aéronautics was 
lost immediately after the Armistice. During 
the war, British method succeeded in building an 
aircraft industry and an air force second to no other. 
At the time of the Armistice, it was probably supe- 
rior to the French, but in the haste to liquidate war 
investments of all kinds, it suffered keenly. An ex- 
pert technical staff was disbanded, and the air fleet 
written off the books at one cent on the dollar. An air 
ministry was organized separately from the army 
and navy, and took over the aviation activities of 
both regular services. 

Events preceding the occupation of the Ruhr 
aroused the English. Britain’s endeavor has always 
been to maintain a balance of power in Europe; in 
France, British statesmen suddenly saw a new 
threat of destruction for that nicety of balance, and 
grave suspicion of the motives behind Germany’s 
aéronautical activities was immediately turned to- 
ward the French air program. The assumed chal- 
lenge for mastery of the air was met by Parliament 
in a fresh policy and a doubled appropriation in 
March, 1923. On May 30, the French Chamber of 
Deputies authorized fifteen additional squadrons of 
aircraft. The British retort was the announcement of 
plans for a home defense force of fifty-two squad- 
rons. Three days later, there was introduced in the 
French legislative chamber a supplementary esti- 
mate of half a million francs for aviation. 

When Ramsay MacDonald took over the tiller of 
the British ship of state, he lost no time in sounding 
out M. Poincaré on the vital question of disarma- 
ment. I quote two paragraphs from the French 
reply: 

“Our military and aérial establishments are ex- 
clusively designed to defend us against attempted 
German revenge.” | 

“Our Army and our Air Force are no more a sign 
of defiance to England than the aérial and maritime 
fleets of Britain are, in your view, a threat to 
France.” So reassuring were these two statements, 
that the budget for the Royal Air Force for the fiscal 
year 1924-1925 provided an air force of thirty- 
five thousand men, an increase of two thousand, 
with an expenditure about one tenth greater than 
that of the preceding year. 

Post-war events in Italy were all chaotic — no 
less aviation. When Mussolini came into power, one 


of his first official acts was to fashion for himself a 
separate air ministry, patterned after the British 
model. It was characteristic that for the most im- 
portant post, High Commissioner of Aéronautics, he 
named himself. On November 4 last, the Italian 
Armistice anniversary, three hundred new airplanes 
circled high over the Eternal City while Mussolini 
addressed the multitudes. He pledged the populace 
to build an air force second to that of no other 
power, and dramatically pointing aloft, he declared, 
‘Next year the numbers of those airplanes will be 
tripled.” And the crowd applauded and cheered 
this visible addition to national pride. 

Japan entered the new race in earnest less than 
three years ago. There are at least four hundred 
modern ’planes with the army and the fleet. While an 
Imperial air craft industry is being rapidly estab- 
lished, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Germany 
are competing in Japan for the sale of their own 
aéronautical products. 


| tere commenting on the air policy of the 
United States, it is necessary to consider a new 
air power that has arisen within the last two years. 
Soviet Russia had neither a navy nor diplomatic 
standing when the Washington Conference was in 
session. But the Soviet Government must necessa- 
rily be a party to any new limitation agreement, be- 
cause it is not in the established order of things for 
any one European power to be left to its own de- 
vices of armament while the others beat their swords 
into plowshares, however outlawed it may be. Be- 
fore a new conference is called, a chair must be 
provided at the table for the Soviet Republic, 
and a six-power agreement must be made. 

The substance of the Soviet air fleet is Muscovite, 
but the dominating shadow is still cast by German 
engineering. In thirteen Russian aircraft factories, 
German engineers are designing airplanes and di- 
recting production. The German aircraft industry, 
which the Versailles Treaty planned to exterminate, 
merely moved outside the territorial limits of Ger- 
many. Germans are directing the building of flying 
boats in Italy, and of battleplanes and dirigibles in 
Russia, while in Germany itself, there is a com- 
mercial fleet of 111 airplanes. 

The Soviet War Minister remarked pertinently 
when he began creating his air fleet some months 
ago, “In the air race, all nations start equal.” En- 
thusiasm for an air force has been aroused among 
the Russian people by carefully conducted propa- 
ganda, with a success which may be judged from 
the results of a campaign recently carried on among 
workmen, when 3,000,000 rubles were collected for 
the Red air armada. The program provides for 1,440 
airplanes by the end of this year, and France has 
joined the dealers of other countries in selling 
aéronautical equipment to the Soviet administration 
for its new offensive weapon. 
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HE vision which has inspired these activities 

in other nations is still somewhat obscured in 
the United States. There is no such thing as an air 
policy in this birthplace of aviation. The Army and 
Navy are handicapped by obsolete machines, and 
no funds are available to maintain, or create 
reserves of planes and pilots. It would appear 
that aviation is friendless in the General Staff of 
the Army and the General Board of the Navy. The 
mortality rate is high among the aviators of the 
regular forces, and no satisfactory replacement has 
as yet been evolved. The aircraft industry remains 
a target for scandalous charges six years after the 
war, and the familiar accusations are broadcast by 
the press perennially, despite clean report cards by 
disinterested government officials. 

Commercial aviation lacks even the scant aid of 
Federal regulation defining the rights and liabilities 
of aérial carriers. The aircraft industry is therefore 
depending for support on Army and Navy air 
appropriations that amount to but five per cent of 
the annual half billion dollars expended for national 
defense. The sum includes all aviation activities; the 
amount allotted for new construction is negligible. 

Despite these shortcomings, it is not intended to 
represent that we are in any immediate danger due 
to the competition of other nations for aérial su- 
premacy, and their consequent growing strength. 
In the present stage of airplane development, our 
security remains in some measure effective because 
of our ocean barriers. The flying range of airplanes 
is yet to be extended before there is need of our 


Early Birds 


contemplating the possible surprise of an aérial at- 
tack. The Panama Canal alone is a vulnerable point. 

So far as the United States is selfishly concerned, 
an air limitation conference would doubtless prove 
to be an advantage, because we should in all prob- 
ability be allotted the maximum ratio. But rather 
than this, the other powers must be prevailed 
upon to focus their air perspectives to a point of 
sanity. 

Meanwhile, an air policy should be defined for the 
United States. A congressional committee will 
shortly undertake this problem. If national defense 
means anything at all, it would be well to keep 
within sprinting distance of the pacemakers, and 
not be amiably content to lag a full lap behind. 

The matter resolves itself into a problem in 
equality, and in armaments, equality means supe- 
riority. Economic pressure will achieve limitation in 
many present weapons of war, such as cavalry and 
heavy artillery. Air power will be strengthened in 
proportion to the decrease in arms eliminated as 
cumbersome, costly, and inefficient. Aviation is the 
weapon of the present and of the future. In terms of 
men and of money, and measured as a weapon of 
aggression or of defense, it is the least costly and the 
most effective. Because it requires the intensive 
training of only a comparatively small personnel, it 
is the least disturbing to civil affairs in times of 
peace. No attempt at international action for reduc- 
tion in armaments can be sound in theory or lasting 
in its effects unless it recognizes in air power the 
pivot of effective disarmament. 


and Worms 


IBy Frederick L. Allen 


the worm. But is the worm really worth it? 

Take the case of Lord Leverhulme, for 
instance. He is a very successful soap manufacturer 
and a millionaire; he may properly be said to have 
got the worm. Yet, consider at what a price. Here is 
his usual daily schedule, to whose regularity he is 
said to ascribe his good health (and doubtless his 
millions). I give it to you in his own words: 


, \HE early bird, we have often been told, gets 


4.30 A.M. I rise and spend twenty minutes in gym- 
nastic exercises, which I would not miss for the 
world. 

4.50. Shave and dress. 

5.00. A cup of tea. Sipping this, I begin to attack the 
reports which come in every day from all our com- 
panies. These I read carefully and make notes. 
7.30. Breakfast, consisting of tea, toast, bread and 
butter, jam or marmalade, no meat. 

7.50. Read the newspapers, or as much of them as I 
can digest in ten minutes. Generally, it is not much 
more than the headlines. 


8.00. Read and reply to letters for half an hour. 
8.30. Motor to my offices at. Blackfriars, London. 


I need not quote the rest of it at length. You have 
read dozens of similar schedules of great men. You 
know how they plunge at nine o’clock into the 
arduous duties of soap making, such as receiving 
callers and holding conferences; how at one o’clock 
they have a tiny luncheon sent into the office — a 
bottle of milk and a sandwich, perhaps, or a cup of 
tea and a poached egg; how they labor indefatigably 
again till five-thirty, when they motor home to a 
frugal dinner and an evening of what Lord Lever- 
hulme calls “social pleasures” — only to rise at 
four-thirty the next morning and go after the worm 
once more, while the rest of us useless fellows are 
still ignobly snoring. 

There are too many of these supermen. Lord 
Northcliffe was a great one for rising at an unholy 
hour and tackling reports. (All these worm getters 
“rise,” by the way: you and I may roll out of bed, 
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or be yanked out of bed, or just get up, but the great 
ones rise.) The business magazines are full of ac- 
counts of “How I Got to the Top” by starting for 
it every morning at five. President Coolidge, though 
moderate in all things, rises at six-thirty and walks 
about Washington before breakfast. Mr. T. L. 
Masson is not quite so well known as some of these 
gentlemen, doubtless because he does not get up 
quite so early; but even Mr. Masson seems to have 
caught the virus. In one of his books, he gives his 
own schedule, which begins: 

““7 A.M.: hot water.” 

Just what he does with the hot water — whether 
he drinks it or bathes in it or has it poured on him to 
wake him up — is not specified; but when a man’s 
schedule begins like that he is sure to be doing 
calisthenics or tackling reports by seven-twenty. 
Or no — here it is, in his own words: 


Morning and night, in bed, mental exercise — that is, 
directing the thought throughout the body, and especially 
up and down the spinal column, followed by complete 
relaxation. This I have found very valuable. 


It is wonderful how these great men get away 
with it. If my wife came in and said, “‘ For heaven’s 
sake, get up; it’s nearly breakfast time,” and I 
replied, “I can’t, I’m exercising. My thoughts are 
now going up my spinal column, and I’ve got to 
drive them down again,” I’d get a pillow thrown at 
me. And if I emulated Lord Leverhulme and called 
for a cup of tea at five o’clock, the very first report 
I would have to tackle would be a report that the 
cook had left. 


Doreen GARY is another of the early gymnasts; 
according to a newspaper article he owns “to 
taking a few simple morning exercises while the tub 
is filling for his cold plunge.” Of course, that may 
not mean much; it all depends on the local water 
pressure; but if he bathed in my house, it would 


_ mean a great deal. By the time enough water had 


dribbled into the tub to enable the word plunge to 
be applied without hyperbole, the Judge would 
have had enough exercise to last him until the next 
steel strike. 

It must be rather awkward to have a man like 
Lord Leverhulme as a house guest. Imagine asking 
him out to the suburbs for the night and, after an 
evening of social pleasures, escorting him to his 
room and saying, “We breakfast pretty early, 
— seven-thirty, in fact, on account of the eight- 
eleven train, — but you can get up whenever you 
like; shall we call you when we’re out of the bath- 
room?” and having him reply that he would like his 
tea at five. And not a dumb-bell or an Indian club 
in the house! How mortifying. Many a nice question 
of etiquette would arise. Should the attentive host 
get up and help His Lordship grapple with the 


reports, or offer to accompany his gymnastics on the 


piano; or should he remain in his room and feign 
sleep? Even Mr. Coolidge would be a handful as a 
guest. The polite host, I suppose, should get up and 
walk with him; and they say he is hard enough to 
converse with anyway, without having to do it on 
an empty stomach. 

If the confessions of all these great men are true, 
you and I, I fear, must resign ourselves to medioc- 
rity. Our need of sleep is our undoing. I, for one, 
have discovered that the relation between the 
amount of sleep I get and my disposition may be 
stated somewhat as follows: 


Nine hours, merry and bright and full of drollery. 
Eight hours, pleasant and well-behaved. 

Seven hours, nervous and irritable. 

Six hours, disagreeable. 

Five hours, ugly. 


Nobody with the public peace at heart would try 
to emulate Lord Leverhulme with a fact like that 
staring him in the face. He would recognize that it 
was his civic duty to remain under the bedclothes 
for the longest possible period of time. 

No, you or I will probably never be chairman of 
an enormous soap concern. But how sorry are we? 
Lord Leverhulme says: “Games I do not care for. 
Golf or tennis have never attracted me because of 
the competition element. There is quite enough 
competition in business for me. For this reason, I 
never play cards. Smoking I have never indulged 
in.” He says he is happy. I am glad of that. But as 
for me, give me an afternoon on the links, and a 
pipe, and enough leisure to read beyond the head- 
lines and even to dip into books, and plenty to eat 
at breakfast, and a chance to lie abed of a morning 
and hear the birds sing while His Lordship is tack- 
ling reports, and I, too, will be happy, even without 
the worm. 





The Contest 


On Monday, September 15, THE INDEPENDENT’S 
contest will close. The interest awakened has been 
considerable; the replies reveal a keen interest 
throughout the country in the result of the Novem- 
ber election. The general high quality of the earlier 
letters has been maintained by those received more 
recently. The outstanding note is one of patriotism, 
devoid of narrow party lines which seem to have 
been almost entirely ignored by our correspondents. 
William B. Munro, Professor of Government at 


Harvard University, and Manley O. Hudson, Pro- . 


fessor of International Law in the Harvard Law 
School, will be the final judges. The awards will be 
announced in an early October issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, when the winning letters will be 
published. Other letters of particular merit will 
receive publication in later issues. 
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Reparations and the Old Adam 


were needed, after 

the experience of 
the last five years, of 
the extent to which 
European diplomacy 
has “‘gone to the 
dogs,” it has been pro- 
vided by the events 
which have taken 
place in London since 


|: further proof 


By George Glasgow 





Editor’s Note: — The London Conference will be chron- 
icled by writers of history as an epoch-making assembly. 
Mr. Glasgow, special correspondent of the Manchester 
“Guardian,” editor of foreign affairs for the “‘ Contemporary 
Review,” and an observer of great keenness, writes the story 
of the conference as of August 9. Since that date, an agree- 
ment bas been reached whereby France virtually promises to 
complete military evacuation of the Rubr within a year and 
withdraw French railway employees at once. Ratification of 
the points of settlement by the German Reichstag alone 


States. The proposal 
of the Dawes Plan 
would redress the bal- 


ance. The United 


States accepted, and 
all ought therefore to 
have been plain sailing. 
Yet the conference 1s 
still sitting, nearly a 
month later. Why? 
Because the old Adam 





remains to be accomplished. 





che middle of July. 


of French fear of Ger- 








Mr. MacDonald had 
obtained M. Herriot’s consent to a simple plan of 
action which involved a series of three conferences, 
the first, begun on July 16, to put into operation the 
Dawes Plan, the second, to deal with the problem of 
military security, and the third, with that of settling 
che Inter-Allied debts. 

This scheme was a reaction against what may be 
called the Genoa method of dealing with the in- 
volved muddle which has paralyzed Europe for these 
long years. The fire was to be put out bit by bit. 

The conference which met at the British Foreign 
Office on July 16 had before it, therefore, the 
strictly limited agenda of putting the Dawes Plan 
into operation. To make assurance doubly sure, care 
had been taken to eliminate in advance the chief 
possibilities of discord; and before the conference 
met, the Dawes Plan had been accepted by all the 
powers concerned, Allied and German. The con- 
ference met to put into practice something which all 
the parties had agreed to beforehand. What more 
straightforward and simple? When Mr. MacDonald 
made his opening speech in the room of the Secretary 
of State at the Foreign Office, only one immediate 
doubt ought to have been present in the minds of 
his hearers: namely, would the Americans play their 
part? The Dawes Plan relied for much of its efficacy 
on its proposed device of coédpting an American 
member to the Reparations Commission for the pur- 
pose of establishing a “flagrant” default in the 
serman execution of the plan. So long as the 
Reparations Commission retained its constitution of 
four members, one British, one French, one Italian, 
one Belgian, with the French member in the chair, 
disposing of a casting vote, it was impossible for the 
Dawes loan of 800,000,000 gold marks to be raised; 
‘or no investor would be ready to sink his capital in 
a concern which would remain at the mercy of 
Krance. The lopsidedness of the Reparations Com- 
mission had originally been caused by the non- 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty by the United 


many dies hard. 
There have been three main phases of the Allies’ 
conference so far. The first was one of buoyant con- 
fidence produced by the American acceptance of 
the political réle reserved for her in the plan. The 
second was one of confusion produced by the in- 
sistence of the American and British bankers for the 
clearest assurance that France could not again 
upset the apple cart by separate action. The third 
goes to the root of the matter, and has been pre- 
cipitated by the arrival of the German delegation in 


‘London and by the immediate raising, in its crudest 


form, of the question of the existing military occu- 
pation of the Ruhr. The issue is still unsettled at the 
time of writing; but, even if it be settled by the time 
this paper reaches America, the statement of the 
problem to be settled will still provide the back- 
ground on which the decision will have been taken, 
the most important since the Versailles Treaty. 
When the French delegates crossed the Channel 
on July 15, it was an article of faith with them that 
America would not consent, and the French experts, 
therefore, with their characteristic sense of detail, 
brought with them in their portfolios various 
alternative schemes, such as that the question of 
default be decided by the Finance Committee of the 
League of Nations on the advice of the Reparations 
Commission. M. Herriot was apparently committed 
by the MacDonald-Herriot memorandum of July 9 
to the principle of coépting an American member on 
the Reparations Commission, but was not com- 
mitted to any alternative in case America refused. 


HEN the various committees instituted at the 

opening session met that same afternoon 
(July 16) to begin their work, the crucial question 
was at once put to Colonel Logan. To the astonish- 
ment of M. de Peretti della Rocca, the chief French 
delegate on the First Committee, he at once an- 
swered that his Government would have no objec- 
tion to an American citizen being attached to the 
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Reparations Commission for the purpose of the 
Dawes Plan. That announcement was one of the 
most dramatic incidents in the whole series of post- 
war conferences. As the United States Government 
would not be able to nominate an official person 
without the consent of Congress, it had to be 
arranged that a private American citizen should be 
appointed on this side. But the distinction between 
an official and a private American was of no matter 
for the purpose. 

This development had an interesting effect on the 
French delegates, experts, and journalists. Through- 
out July 17, they read and reread the memorandum 
of July 9 to make sure that M. Herriot was com- 
mitted to the scheme of American coéperation; and 
realizing at once that the wording of section (c) of 
Article 5 of the memorandum was unequivocal, they 
one and all readjusted their attitude with an agility 
of promptitude and thoroughness such as French- 
men alone are capable of. The Reparations Com- 
mission, they decided, was dead as a peculiarly 
French institution, and the whole setting of post-war 
diplomacy altered. “Pertinax,” the Poincarist 
exponent, was admitted by his enemies to be 
absolutely right in his diagnosis of the facts; and the 
nightly fury which he thenceforth telegraphed to the 
Echo de Paris was perhaps the simplest illustration 
of what had happened. 


S°: it was not surprising that for the first four 

days of the conference one triumph succeeded 
another. By Saturday, July 19, the committees had 
practically finished their work, so far as pure diplo- 
macy was concerned. On the following day, the 
initial impetus of success met its first obstacle. The 
obstacle arose in the work of the Second Com- 
mittee, which was considering the question of the 
economic evacuation of the Ruhr. 

The difficulty then found to be insuperable had an 
important bearing on the whole work of the con- 
ference. The French delegation had proposed, even 
after the economic evacuation of the Ruhr, to retain 
a nucleus of three thousand French and one thou- 
sand Belgian railway men to work the strategic lines 
on which the Franco-Belgian troops stationed on 
the left bank of the Rhine depended for their com- 
munications. The French argument was this: The 
present conference had been called for the exclu- 
sively economic purpose of applying the Dawes Plan. 
The military aspect of the Ruhr occupation was 
expressly reserved for the second conference of the 
series, that, namely, which would deal with the 
problem of security. It was impossible for France to 
give up the military “gage” in the Ruhr before 
recelving some compensating “gage” on behalf of 
French security. The contradiction between the 
formerly alleged object of occupying the Ruhr — 
that of ensuring reparations payments— and this 
implied object of military security need not be 


labored. Granted, therefore (continued the French 
argument), the retention of French and Belgian 
troops on the left bank in the meantime, the safe- 
guarding of their communications was a matter of 
ordinary military routine. 

The British objection to this argument was two- 
fold: (1) that, given the existing tension between 
France and Germany, the proposed railway ar- 
rangement would jeopardize the smooth working of 
the whole plan; (2) that the German Government, 
rightly or wrongly, could argue the arrangement 
to be a violation of the Dawes undertaking. 


AS it never rains but it pours, a still more threat- 
ening storm blew up from the side of the banks. 
When Mr. Snowden, as chairman of the First 
Committee — the committee which was hammer- 
ing out the conditions for establishing a default — 
asked the opinion of Sir Montagu Norman and Mr. 
Lamont, as representing the British and American 
banks, they at once pointed to a loophole for French 
separate action in the terms of the draft report 
submitted to them. Within twenty-four hours, the 
conference was thrown into confusion. For the rest 
of the week, the formal work of the conference was 
eclipsed by the direct negotiations between the 
politicians and the bankers. The second phase of the 
conference, thereby started, was as remarkable in 
its way as the first phase which had promised such 
speedy success. This was one real difficulty. When 
Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot at their Chequers 
conversation, in June, agreed on a plan of successive 
conferences with water-tight terms of reference, 
there was one weak spot which threatened leakage: 
namely, the military occupation of the Ruhr. The 
bankers naturally focused their attention on this 
and on the coérdinated question of separate “‘sanc- 
tions.” The risk had at first been thought to be so 
small that the British bankers were inclined to take 
it. Sir Robert Kindersley, who is a director of the 
Bank of England, was a member of the Dawes 
Committee of experts who drew up the plan, and 
the plan provided for the loan. He, moreover, took a 
prominent part in the work. Obviously, therefore, 
he considered the security offered by the plan to be 
good enough for the loan, or he would not have 
signed the report. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that the report, though formally | 
precluded from discussing the military occupation 
of the Ruhr, clearly hinted that the plan could not 
be made to work unless the Ruhr were evacuated 
militarily as well as economically. In any case, the 
bankers, both American and British, were dissatis- 
fied with the work of the First Committee at the 
London Conference in its first draft, and the poli- 
ticians soon discovered, if they did not already know 
it, that the bankers have the whip hand in any 
scheme which affects international finance. 

In the course of the discussions with the bankers, 
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M. Theunis, the Belgian Prime Minister, assumed 
with alacrity his accustomed réle of mediator in 
chief, and proposed various compromise formule, 
some good, some bad, and one which became the best 
joke of the conference. Good jokes are so few in this 
world that they ought to be recorded whenever they 
appear. M. Theunis suggested a formula whereby 
any Allied power which took separate sanctions 
against Germany should automatically incur the 
full responsibility for the loan, both capital and in- 
terest. It was promptly killed by the French delega- 
tion, who made the obvious comment that under 
such an arrangement all Germany need do would be 
to default at the earliest opportunity after receiving 
the loan; she would thereby hand over to France, if 
France took separate action, her entire liability! 
The root of the difficulty was to evolve a formula 
which would make, not the Reparations Commission, 
but another body, the final arbiter in the question 
both of default and of the resultant sanctions. M. 
Theunis, by some of his formule, went far to satisfy 
this criterion, and the united insistence of the Brit- 
ish and American bankers finally made it impossible 
for M. Herriot to hold out any longer. The second 


phase of the conference ended in M. Herriot’s ac- 
cepting an arrangement whereby in the last resort 
the questions of default and of sanctions were to be 
decided by a Hague arbitral body. The bogey of 
French separate action against Germany, which has 
crippled Europe for three years, is at last laid low. 
Next, the Germans arrived in London, for the 
Allies had by the beginning of August reached 
agreement among themselves about the Dawes 
scheme and the economic evacuation of the Ruhr. 
The Germans, of course, at once raised the question 
of the military occupation, as had been foreseen on 
every hand. It was impossible to buck the point. If 
the Ruhr was to be evacuated economically by Oc- 
tober 15, and the Dawes Plan to be in full operation 
by then, what was to prevent the Germans on Octo- 
ber 16 protesting against the actual military occupa- 


‘tion as a violation of the Dawes Plan? This problem 


and that of the Ruhr railways, which depends 
on it, have still to be thrashed out. The conference 
cannot succeed until this obstacle has been cleared. 
France must agree to military evacuation within 
a reasonable time limit, or the conference must 
fail, defeated by fear of German revenge. 


Monopolies of 1924 


II. The Radio Monopoly 
By William L. Chenery 


RE private monopolies ever justifiable? Senator 
Robert M. La Follette and his Progressive 
party are crusading during the present 

campaign, proclaiming the destruction of monopoly 
power to be the paramount need of the hour. 
John W. Davis, in his address to the unterrified 
democracy, appeared as opposed to “private 
monopolies,” and President Coolidge in his speech 
accepting the presidential nomination, while ex- 
pressing a fairly complete satisfaction with things as 
they are, paused to utter a certain hostility to the 
monopoly principle. The popular sentiment to which 
the candidates appealed is plain enough, but it does 
not give an answer to the question: Are private 
monopolies ever justifiable? 

Some light is thrown on this problem by the 
Constitution, which, in prescribing the scope of the 
Federal Government, provided that “the Congress 
shall have power . . . to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive rights to their 
respective writings and discoveries.” Patent laws 
based on this grant of authority have secured 
monopoly rights for inventors and laid the founda- 
tion for such developments as the Federal Trade 


Commission reported to exist in the radio industry. 
The situation which there obtains is especially 
interesting, since through the merging of the 
exclusive rights owned by many individuals and 
corporations in patented devices a true industrial 
monopoly has been created. The Radio Corporation 
of America is the product of a “patent pool,” and in 
its own field, it is far more powerful than many of 
the old-fashioned trusts were in theirs. 

The radio is a new industry, and while the domi- 
nant corporation in it has been charged with seeking 
to obtain a monopolistic control of the “air,” it 
actually produces patented articles and sells services 
made possible thereby. It enjoys an admitted 
monopoly in the manufacture of important machines 
and in the communication of intelligence by radio. 

The transmission of electrical waves became com- 
mercially feasible in 1895 when Marconi’s discovery 
was made. Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. 
(Ltd.), a British concern, was organized a year and 
a half later, and in 1899, the Marconi Company of 
America was chartered. Until 1912, the American 
company did not operate high-powered stations for 
the transmission of commercial transoceanic mes- 
sages. Its business was to convey communications 
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to ships in transit. Two other concerns, the 
United Fruit Company and the Federal Telegraph 
Company, had a few radio patents and were licensed 
‘by the Marconi Company to transmit messages to 
Latin America and to points in the Pacific Ocean. 
The Marconi Company, however, had a genuine 
monopoly in the field prior to the World War. 
New inventions made possible the enormous 
growth of the last three years and enhanced vastly 
the importance of the industry. The utility of 


_ wireless communication during the war had the addi- 


tional effect of stimulating the desire of many mili- 
tary and naval officials to see an American company 
in the field. They held that the national defense 
required the creation of an agency owned by Ameri- 
can citizens. They felt that the Marconi Company 
was controlled by British subjects. These two fac- 
tors, the multiplicity of new inventions greatly 
enlarging radio utility and the desire for an Ameri- 
can company, explain much of what has happened. 

The Radio Corporation of America was organized 
on October 17, 1919, by the General Electric Com- 
pany. The Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, the principal competitor of the 
General Electric Company, united with it in creat- 
ing the Radio Corporation. Associated, also, were 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the United Fruit Company. Former stock- 
holders in the Marconi Company later became 
interested in the Radio Corporation. 


Biever radio industry differs from many another in 
that the use of not one invention but of many 
inventions separately patented by their different 
owners is necessary to commercial success. The 
vacuum tube has been considered the heart of the 
radio machine. Various parts of the vacuum tube 
are made under separate patents. Without a merging 
of interests, or cross-licensing agreements, it would 
have been impossible for any single company to 
produce a complete tube. The Radio Corporation 
obtained many patents outright, and it made cross- 
licensing agreements with the General Electric 
Company, the Westinghouse Company, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company and its 
subsidiary, the Western Electric Company, the 
Wireless Speciality Apparatus Company, and the 
United Fruit Company. Tubes were not made after 
the demand for them arose because of the tangled 
patent situation, and in that state of affairs, A. J. 
Hepburn, acting chief of the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering of the Navy Department, appealed to 
the General Electric Company and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company to effect some 
means by which the conflict might be eliminated. 
The naval officer said that “it is a public necessity 
that such arrangement be made without delay.” 
His interest, of course, lay in obtaining more effec- 
tual methods of communicating with ships at sea. 


The agreement sought was made, and the Radio 
Corporation and the De Forest Company had the 
right to produce tubes. Actual manufacturing for 
the Radio Corporation was allotted to the General 
Electric Company, which was to have sixty per cent 
of the business, and to the Westinghouse Company, 
which was to have forty per cent. 

As the situation now stands, the Radio Corpora- 
tion is the only concern engaged in transmitting and 
receiving radio messages between the United States 
and foreign countries. The company contends that 
it must have such a monopoly in order to function 
properly. The Radio Corporation also has agree- 
ments with various foreign governments and radio 
companies by virtue of which it has the exclusive 
right of transmitting the messages of those com- 
panies and governments to the United States. 

The manufacturing field was also dominated by 
the Radio Corporation, since by ownership or by 
contract it controls practically all the devices con- 
sidered important to the art. Nine months ago, the 
Federal Trade Commission reported that the Radio 
Corporation had thus obtained about two thousand 
patents. A number of smaller companies manufac- 
ture receiving sets in competition with the Radio 
Corporation, but these concerns must all use the 
tubes made under patents owned by the corporation. 

It is evident that great power has been secured by 
this merging of interests in the radio industry. How 
has that power been used? Has the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America utilized its monopolistic might 
unjustly? It is significant that, in its lengthy report, 
the Federal Trade Commission made no recom- 
mendations. It described what it found, but sug- 
gested no changes. There is, however, some feeling 
against the Radio Corporation in the industry itself. 
It has been alleged that the corporation refused to 
fill orders for vacuum tubes sent by dealers who 
handle competing sets. The data obtained by the ~ 
Federal Trade Commission did not sustain this 
accusation. On the other hand, the officials of the 
Radio Corporation admitted that they would not 
carry on their books distributors who bought noth- 
ing except tubes. Distributors have been dropped 
for not pushing “the entire Radio Corporation line.” 

Another charge is that the Radio Corporation 
brings suits against the independent companies, and 
that these suits “are not instituted in good faith with 
the expectation of prevailing therein, but are brought 
for the purpose of driving them out of business 
through costly litigation and to frighten their dis- 
tributors into refusing to handle their products.” The 
De Forest Radio Telephone and Telegraph was sued 
on the allegation that it was not compelling pur- 
chasers of its equipment to sign statements agreeing 
that the apparatus be not used in commercial work. 
J. H. Bunnell and Company and A. H. Grebe and 
Company were also sued because the Grebe receiv- 
ing set, which is distributed by the Bunnell Company, 
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is made to work with the vacuum tubes manu- 
factured under the patents of the Radio Corpora- 
tion. Many similar suits have been brought. 


HERE: then, is an example of monopoly that 
seeks energetically to maintain its exclusive 
rights. Is it good or bad? 

It has been seen that the Radio Corporation of 
America was organized with the approval of certain 
officials of the United States Navy. Some months 
before the company was incorporated, the matter 
was brought to the attention of Josephus Daniels, 
then Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Daniels refused to 
approve a contract which had been drawn up to 
provide for the forming of an American corporation 
to take over the assets of the British-controlled 
Marconi Company of America. 

The Secretary of the Navy said that he was in 
favor of government ownership of radio, and that 
he would recommend this to Congress. Mr. Daniels 
also doubted his right to approve such a contract 
without authorization from Congress. 

It will be recalled that the Congress then in office 
and its immediate successor were much more in- 
clined to take the government out of business than 
they were to sanction new experiments in national 
control. A good case can be made for the government 
control of the radio field; long ago, President Taft’s 
postmaster-general made a forceful argument for 
government ownership of the telegraph service. 
Public opinion, however, did not sustain Mr. 
Hitchcock’s proposal before the World War, and 
certainly the Congress to which Josephus Daniels 
appealed had no enthusiasm for adventures of that 
kind. Consequently, government ownership was 
dropped from consideration. 

What, then, should the interested owners of 
patents and the electrical companies already in the 
field have done? Should they have refrained from 
utilizing all of the improvements made possible by 
invention? Should they have abandoned the busi- 
ness? There was actually a period when the public 
was denied the use of desirable facilities because no 
one could manufacture a complete tube without 
infringing upon the rights of some other inventor, 
fully protected by the patent laws. 

It seems to be plain enough that here is a field of 
natural monopoly, so far as both communications 
and manufacture are concerned, at least during the 
life of the existing patents. Radio communication 
lies in the territory now occupied by the telephone 
and telegraph companies. Most communities have 

found a single telephone service preferable to com- 
peting companies. It is true, two telegraph com- 
panies have survived, but it is hardly probable that 
more will be established. Unification is the tendency, 
and it is at least an even chance that one radio 
communications company could supply a better 
service than two or more companies. 





N the field of manufacture, the situation is 
potentially different. Electric batteries used in 
connecticn with radio receiving sets are not pat- 
ented and are made by competing manufacturers. 
Prices are certainly not determined by patent 
control. It may well be that in the future, when the 
existing radio patents have expired, the business 
will be as competitive as that of battery production 
or of automobile manufacture, and prices may then 
be lower. For the present, however, a true monopoly 
exists, and it is fortified by the exclusive rights 
granted to many inventors by the United States 
Government. No alternative except government 
ownership or control has been apparent and, 
hitherto, Congress, which on the whole does repre- 
sent public opinion, has not been in the mood to 
establish either government ownership or control. 
The conclusion accordingly is difficult to avoid, that 
if the radio monopoly is not intrinsically good, and 
it has disadvantages, it is at the worst better than 
any method of developing the industry attainable 
during the past few years. 

Furthermore, the advocates of centralization 
within the industry and outside it say that the large 
risk inherent in a new enterprise so dependent upon 
costly experimentation justifies monopoly. They 
point out that progress is possible if there is a 
margin to promote extensive inquiry and to plan 
against obsolescence. It is undoubtedly true that the 
General Electric Company, the Westinghouse Com- 
pany and other large corporations are doing much 
valuable research work: it is also true that the next 
important discovery may be made in a college 
laboratory or at the basement worktable of some 
ingenious private experimenter. 

Moreover, it is doubtful if monopoly could be 
justified by the mere need of experiment and the 
hazard attendant upon industrial youth. The auto- 
mobile industry is fairly young, and its advance 
depends and has always depended on engineering 
research. It has grown great without unification and 
without monopoly. So, while it was prudent for 
those in command of large electrical corporations to 
attempt to safeguard their investments in this new 
field, the justification for the consolidation lies 
rather in the patent situation. Unless competing 
interests were combined, the public could not have 
had as good radio equipment and service as science 
makes possible. It is the consumers’ interest which 
inspired naval officers’ approval of the projected 
pooling of patents. Ships at sea had to be protected. 
The investor, however, must care for himself under 
the present American system. 

In this world of comparative values, it is therefore 
fair to say that one type of private monopoly has 
not been found to be intolerable. On the contrary, 
in this case, at least, it has brought benefits of a 
positive nature. In the succeeding articles, other 
monopolies will be considered. 
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Readers and Writers 


T is not, I think, an unreasonable 
contention that all works of literary 
history, criticism and biography should 
be provided with indexes and bibliogra- 
phies. Their absence is not only a hin- 
drance to the easy use of the volumes 
themselves, but also a sort of tacit as- 
sumption that the work in question is 
without predecessors or sources of refer- 
ence which—in myself at least — at 
once arouses some suspicion. Two recent 
examples of this sort of thing are “Tend- 
encies of Modern English Drama” (Scrib- 
ner), by A. E. Morgan, and “Rimbaud: 
The Boy and the Poet” (Knopf), by 
Edgell Rickword. Professor Morgan’s 
book has an index and a bibliography of 
plays, but it acknowledges the existence 
of no other work on the subject as a whole 
or on any part of it. Yet, there is not a 
single chapter, from Tom Robertson to 
W. B. Yeats, which improves in any way 
upon the comments of the innumerable 
predecessors of Mr. Morgan, except in 
so far as he is able, coming later, to men- 
tion plays which were not available when 
the -previous works were written. Even 
in listing the plays, the author’s desire to 
ignore the literature on his subject leads to 
omissions which might have been rectified 
by referring to several standard volumes 
published on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Edgell Rickword’s life of Rimbaud 
is an instance of another kind of tacit 
misrepresentation. It has no index, and 
its bibliographical defects and assump- 
tions are a clue to the fundamental weak- 
ness of the whole book. Mr. Rickword 
makes no allusion whatever to the ex- 
istence of George Moore’s excellent 
sketch of the enigmatic figure of Ver- 
laine’s friend in “Impressions and Opin- 
ions,” which appeared in 1891 and is, I 
think, the first account of Rimbaud in 
English. In 1899, Arthur Symons included 
Rimbaud in “The Symbolist Movement 
in Literature,” and in the same year, 
Charles Whibley wrote a long article on 
“A Vagabond Poet” for Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Moore, Symons, and Whibley 
are three names of considerable distinction 
in English criticism, and they dispose at 
once of the notion, sedulously cultivated 
by reviewers who have taken this book at 
its author’s own estimation, that Mr. 
Edgell Rickword is an innovator, that he 
is breaking new ground. Even in his 
scanty allusions to the French literature 
on the subject of Rimbaud, he displays 
the utmost ingenuousness. He seems never 
to have heard of Marcel Coulon’s “Le 
Probléme de Rimbaud,” which appeared 
last year, and is regarded in France as a 
contribution of the highest importance 


By Ernest Boyd 


toward the elucidation of the mystery 
of Rimbaud’s life. Mr. Rickword mentions 
only the two lives of Delahaye and Pa- 
terne Berrichon, and the book by Isabelle 
Rimbaud, the poet’s sister, all of this, 
material which has to be taken with 
grains of salt whose dimensions would 
never be suspected from his confiding 
mention of these constantly refuted and 
controverted witnesses. 


O tell the story of Rimbaud, who 
was a mature poet when a boy of 
fifteen, whose poetic works were all writ- 
ten before he was eighteen, and his prose 
a year later, and who then threw off 
literature, denounced and destroyed, 
when possible, all he had given to it, and 
became a commercial traveler with one 
passion, to make money — to tell this 
story is a difficult task for a biographer 
who is not content to evade the problems 
involved and to repeat all the inocuous 
commonplaces of his predecessors. 
Rimbaud was a precocious and abnor- 
mal youth, brutal, violent, morbid, and a 
genius, whose influence upon French liter- 
ature has been almost as important as 
that of Verlaine. All this is known to 
everybody interested in the subject. 
The problem lies in the central and vital 
episode of Rimbaud’s life, his meeting 
with Verlaine and their flight together, 
ending in a shooting for which Verlaine 
was imprisoned. Upon this Mr. Rickword 
throws no light whatever, and he does 
not even direct his readers to Coulon’s 
study, in which the strongest clue to the 
enigma of Rimbaud’s career is found. 
Rimbaud eliminated Verlaine and litera- 
ture from his life at one and the same 
time, for reasons which M. Coulon ex- 
plains so convincingly that the question 
may be regarded as solved. The solution, 
however, in no way detracts from the 
intense interest of this amazing career. 
The omission ofall this renders Mr. Rick- 
word’s book valueless. 


DEAD sinner is presumably more 

respectable than a living one, hence, 
the unending appetite of a certain public, 
which would scorn the Sunday supple- 
ments of Mr. Hearst, for biographies of 
wicked and fair ladies of the French 
courts, for the Rome of the Borgias, and 
for the scandals of the house of Haps- 
burg. The latest addition to this literature 
is “ Princesses, Ladies and Adventuresses 
of the Reign of Louis XIV” (Knopf), 
by Therése Latour. The jacket and title 
page are bespattered with misprints and 
mistakes in French, but the contents will 
satisfy all people who care to hear about 


Ninon de Lenclos, La Brinvilliers, Louise 
de la Valliére, Mme. de Sévigné, Mme. 
de Montespan, Mme. de Maintenon, and 
other more reputable ladies of the period. 
As for myself, being nothing if not of 
a preternaturally serious and philosophic 
temperament, a prolonged meditation 
upon this volume has left me with the 
following query: How did all these es- 
sentially feminine creatures, living in an 
unenlightened age, without benefit of 
the Lucy Stone League or feminist theory, 
contrive to assert their personalities, 
while overshadowed — theoretically — by 
some male, or males, of the usual 
predatory and tyrannous character? Can 
it be possible that a woman who has any 
personality never needs the assistance of 
a league to convince her contemporaries 
and posterity of the fact? Now that Lucy 
Stone’s daughter has publicly declared 
that her mother never called herself 
“Miss,” as is the practice of her modern 
disciples, I suggest that the league turn 
from this disquieting fact to a study of the 
mystery of the fame and prominence of 
such women as Mrs. Browning, Mme. 
de Sévigné, and Mme. de Maintenon. 


HE Dial Press, a new publishing 

company, begins its career with Roy 
Campbell’s “The Flaming Terrapin,” a 
long poem in rhymed verse, by a South 
African who has sprung into fame in 
England with this exuberant piece of 
imaginative writing. The book is hand- 
somely produced in the modern flam- 
boyant manner, bound in that gaudy 
German paper which seems to have be- 
come the sign manual of progressive 
publishing. Although associated, more or 
less, with the Dia/, this firm has evidently 
too much sense to attempt to do business 
with the kind of literature that association 
might suggest. Roy Campbell is certainly 
far removed from the poets whom Dia/ 
critics and editors delight to honor. 

The only American work of note an- 
nounced by the Dial Press is “The Apple 
of the Eye,” by Glenway Wescott, a 
newcomer who seems to me to be a young 
man of real talent, and this novel is the 
most original work of American fiction 
which I have read by a writer of the 
modern school. A discordant note in the 
strenuous cosmopolitanism of the Dial 
is the reference to Sergey Gussiev Oren- 
burgsky’s “The Land of the Fathers,” 
as “the first really notable piece of fiction 
on a large scale to come out of the new 
Russia.” Unless by “new Russia” is 
meant the Russia of nineteen years ago, 
the description is misleading, for the 
work in question dates from 1905. 
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Main Streets 


By D. R. 


CENTERVILLE, U.S. A. By Charles Merz. 
New York: The Century Co. $2.00. 


Tue Go.pen Bep. By Wallace Irwin. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


Proup F.esu. By Lawrence Rising. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


Brownstone Front. By Gilbert W. Ga- 
briel. New York: The Century Co. 
$2.00. 


ERE is America. Four intelligent 
novelists survey these United 
States and locate their stories in the sec- 
tions which presumably they know the 
best. Mr. Merz describes a small town in 
the Middle West; Mr. Wallace Irwin, a 
river city, perhaps in Kentucky; Mr. Ris- 
ing chooses San Francisco, and Mr. Ga- 
briel, Brooklyn and New York. Here is 
diversity of distance, and that curious 
oneness, that uniformity of essence which 
surprises foreigners visiting this vast, un- 
gainly land. There is, barring acts of God 
such as the climate, little difference, they 
find, between Toledo, Ohio, and Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Naturally, they miss the 
finer distinctions, the shades and nuances 
of Americanism, manifested in different 
sections of God’s Country. But in a rough, 
general way they are right. It is compara- 
tively easy for an Easterner, let us say, to 
decide whether or not an author has de- 
scribed his Californians or Kentuckians or 
the dwellers in nethermost Brooklyn con- 
vincingly. He may not know the country, 
but he knows the people, for they, too, 
are Americans, brothers in his Lodge. 

Of the four books under consideration, 
“Centerville, U. S. A.,” by Mr. Charles 
Merz, strikes this reviewer as the most 
successful presentation of the American 
scene. It is also the least ambitious, being 
a collection of sketches of small-town 
characters rather than a sustained, “im- 
portant” novel. It is real. It smacks — 
not of the soil, perhaps, but of those racily 
flavored units of small-town life found in 
the corner drug store, in the pool parlor, at 
the church social, in Doc. Hodge’s office. 
Every American must recognize the peo- 
ple and the places. 

Moreover, one is glad, in the classic 
phrase of courtesy, glad to meet them. 
Mr. Merz avoids the brilliant, brittle 
emptiness of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’ tran- 
scripts of Main Street, as well as the 
nakedness, lovely and unlovely, of Mr. 
Edgar Lee Masters’ self-revealing ghosts. 
He is kindly and sympathetic — and ob- 
servant. He writes in the old-fashioned, 
objective vein. People are described much 
as they seem to their neighbors — not as 
a psychiatrist would diagnose them. Mr. 
Merz is an Academic painter, portraying 
his subjects as they seem to be, their out- 
ward semblances not always perfectly 
concealing their inward life. That modern 


artist, whose name, for my sins, I have for- 
gotten, who draws his models with semi- 
transparent clothes, thus displaying to his 
keen, X-ray eye the keys in their pockets, 
the pistols on their hips, and the hair on 
their chests, undoubtedly displays a won- 
derful power of imaginary observation as 
well as bad drawing. Unfortunately, for 
his effectiveness, we so seldom see men 
— at least — who wear semitransparent 
clothes. Mr. Merz does not try to peer 
beneath the protective coloration which 
we human beings shroud and huddle 
around our pink, naked souls. To his 
confessor or his alienist, perhaps to his 
wife and children, John Doe is a mass of 
black, foul, furtive complexities, but for 
sixty-odd years his neighbors have known 
him as a not unkindly hardware merchant, 
a Knight of Pythias, and a Deacon in the 
church. Witness the classic manufacturer 
of washing machines who went quite 
cuckoo last year under the analysis of Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson. There is less shame 
and less glory in Centerville than mold- 
ered in the dank graveyard of Spoon River 
or in the weedy places of Mr. Masters’ 
mind. There is, however, more sense of 
reality. The people of Centerville are as 
commonplace as we ourselves, capable of 
as dreary a routine, of as blazing romance, 
as tepid love-making, or as magnificent a 
sacrifice. In short, his book is an excellent 
series of pictures, which do not try to be 
X-ray photographs or flash lights of liter- 
ary ectoplasm. 

Both in “The Golden Bed” and in 
“Proud Flesh” are good bits of Ameri- 
cana, intelligently felt and accurately 
described. The books are marred in their 
total effect by an exotic touch of romance, 
unnecessarily foreign. Mr. Wallace Irwin 
writes ““The Golden Bed” somewhat in 
the tradition of Mr. Tarkington’s mid- 
land novels. He traces the degeneration of 
a family of the local nobility against a 
background which is almost very good 
indeed. At times, however, he contrives 
to be quite unreal—a conversation, a 
situation, a setting is unconvincing where 
Mr. Tarkington would have held fast to 
homely, humorous reality. Mr. Irwin is 
not a great distance away from the bull’s- 
eye, but he is definitely not in it. The 
story, one hastens to remark, is admirably 
told. You will not want to put down the 
book until you have finished it. 

Why Mr. Rising should have named his 
novel “Proud Flesh” will always remain 
for this reviewer one of the darker myster- 
ies of the human mind. Such commercial 
advantage as it would imply in assur- 
ing the patronage of the morbid or insane, 
must be more than offset by the slight 
nausea with which the average reader 
approaches the book. Besides, the title 
and the book have no obvious relation. 
Mr. Rising is determined to keep abreast 
of the leading young realists whose con- 
ventions demand at least one chapter of 
chambering and wantonness in every 


book. Consequently, a brothel scene is 
dragged in by the ears, much as Picasso 
used to insert in every canvas a guitar — 
for no good reason in the world, as far as 
one could see. These, however, are ques- 
tions of taste and one does not dispute 
the taste of Picasso or the young realists. 

“Proud Flesh,” like Mr. Irwin’s book, 

is injured rather than helped by the 
exotic atmosphere surrounding, for ex- 
ample, “La Borel” and her Spanish 
friends. They do not quite “get across.” 
Nor, for that matter, is the red-haired 
Sheik, O’Malley, the ravishing plumber, 
altogether convincing. Hollywood im- 
pinges on San Francisco. That admirably 
restrained, severe, vigorous style with 
which the author describes certain scenes 
in San Francisco, notably the Earthquake 
and the Fire, and that perilous, heart- 
breaking odyssey of the faithful Chinese 
servant searching for his master’s body, 
seems to dim and blur when Mr. Rising 
slides into his plot, which differs inap- 
preciably from that of any cave-man- 
society-beauty scenario. Such excellent 
chapters as Mr. Rising gives us stand out 
as exceptionally powerful and honest 
writing, full of promise in their restraint 
and dignity. Strangely enough, he does 
not seem to realize that Wong Yet and the 
Great Fire are infinitely more exciting 
than Mr. O’Malley’s yeggman courtship 
or La Borel’s strange, European charm. 
One hopes that Mr. Rising will forego 
the canned romance of the movies and the 
rhapsodies of the California real-estate 
operator and cleave to the realities which 
he can handle with so much distinction. 

Mr. Gabriel’s “Brownstone Front” is 
more than a piece of Americana. It is an 
outstanding novel. Pressing down on the 
romance of all the younger characters is 
the oppressive weight of respectability, 
the burden of possessions symbolized. by 
the brownstone house on East 80th Street. 
Beneath this pressure, the flowers of their 
ideals wilt and wither; unconsciously, they 
compromise with life. Only one very 
minor character, Elias Jonas, an idealistic 
Jewish attorney who makes his great 
refusal and preserves his soul in a frowsy 
apartment, escapes from the mold of cir- 
cumstances and conformity. 

Mr. Gabriel has drawn his characters 
with great skill and sincerity. They grow 
along their appointed destinies, changing 
and developing with an_ inevitability 
apparent only when one looks backward 
at the end of the book. “Brownstone 
Front” is his second novel. It is an im- 
portant achievement. He has succeeded 
where other recent novelists have failed, 
maintaining reality in a story of American 
life without false romance or over- 
accented realism, at the same time devel- 
oping without hysteria a theme which is 
tragic only as life is tragic. This restraint 
and inherent rightness, this truth and 
just proportion dignify Mr. Gabriel as an 
artist of whom much may be expected. 
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The Enemy’s House 


THe Cotiapse or Centrav Europe. By 
Kark Friedrich Nowak. New York: 
- E. P. Dutton & Co. $8.00. 


S Viscount Haldane says in his intro- 

duction to this history, “ Dr. Nowak 
* has written a very brilliant book.” Bril- 
liant in style, in presentation, in dramatic 
effectiveness. The author of “ Kaiserliche 
Katastrophenpolitik” traces in this vol- 
ume the disintegration of the Austrian 
Empire and the collapse of Germany. 
Commencing with the negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk the diplomatic and military 
efforts of the two Empires are recounted 
with a sustained clarity. Austria, wasted 
by hunger and fear, torn by internal dis- 
sensions, by political and social discon- 
tents, the Emperor, well-intentioned, 
pacific, vacillating, the diplomats and 
generals in the old tradition, intrigues of 
agitators, Bolshevist and “self-determina- 
tion” propaganda, timid, tentative feel- 
ings toward peace, the stifled centrifugal 
forces within the Empire, waiting only 
the instant of relaxed tension to tear 
apart and dissolve — all this Dr. Nowak 
brilliantly portrays. 

The tragic ironies of history are illus- 
trated by this glimpse into the disorder 
and consternation behind the imposing 
facade of the enemy’s house. How much 
more quickly could Peace have been ar- 
ranged, how many men now underneath 
the ground saved from miserable extinc- 
tion, if the diplomats and leaders had 
been less timid and more honest! Be- 
tween the “strong” men, such as Cle- 
menceau or Ludendorff, and the “weak” 
men, like the Emperor Charles, the game 
of bluff and bluster went on — and the 
counters were dead hosts and mutilated 
armies. Tragic, too, is the story of the 
wasted efforts of Lord Haldane and von 
Kuhlmann, the comprehensive entente be- 
tween England and Germany, which was 
to inaugurate a new era of good will and 
cooperation, annihilated almost at the 
moment of its signature by the fact of 
war. 


If only England and Germany could for the 
first time in history be brought together, it 
would follow that the atmosphere of the whole 
world would be cleared. It was even possible 
that the very idea of war between nations 
might disappear. It seemed possible that an era 
without war, an era devoted wholly to progress 
and economic development, had dawned for 
this generation. . . . According to every pre- 
cedent in diplomacy the treaty might be looked 
upon as concluded. Secretary von Kihlmann 
sighed with relief. . . . This completed project 
of an Anglo-German understanding, the treaty 
concerning Africa and Asia Minor, was ready 
on July 8, 1914. Sir Edward Grey had agreed 
that the treaties . . . should be ratified on 
August 4, 1914. The document containing the 
German Foreign Office’s agreement to ratify 
reached London from Berlin on July 31. It ar- 
rived at the German Embassy at the same 
time as the telegram from Berlin stating that 


“ a state of imminent danger of war” had been 
declared to exist in Germany. 

On August 4, 1914, the declaration of war 
flew across the world. The great work of bring- 
ing about a German-English understanding. 
was destroyed. 


The military victory is attributed by 
Dr. Nowak to the failure of the German 
and Austrian factories to match the Al- 
lied production of matériel. Particularly, 
he emphasizes the tactical importance in 
the last campaign of the mobile tanks. 
Germany could produce either tanks or 
motor trucks, but not both. The High 
Command decided in favor of the trucks. 
Machinery defeated men. “The German 
outposts were seized with horror. The 
tanks would bob up out of the clouds of 
smoke . .. bursting clouds which ob- 
scured a landscape already foggy after 
the heat of the day. They would appear 
suddenly and unexpectedly no more than 
two metres away, grey and spectral hor- 
rors. ... Whole battalions of tanks 
stormed into battle, more terrible than 
the phalanxes of elephants in the armies 
of antiquity, tanks that rolled indis- 
tinguishably out of the darkness over 
human bodies.” 

Brilliantly written and adequately 
translated, this book is intensely inter- 
esting. Dr. Nowak supplies no footnotes 
or references te confirm his accounts of 
secret conferences, an omission which may 
disturb historians but not general read- 
ers. The various appendixes will hardly 
satisfy the skeptical student who de- 
mands authentic documentation. 

D. R. 





Genre Themes 


Dinc Done BELL. By Walter de la Mare. 
London: Selwyn & Blount, Ltd. 


POET has been musing over mossy 
stones in ancient English church- 
yards, and the pensive are now served, in 
mingled prose and verse, with seventy-six 
pages of sweet melancholy. The prose is 
the matrix for the verse sprinkled through 
it, and consists of three sketches — 
rather, three moods aroused by contem- 
plation, under different circumstances, of 
the little houses of the dead. The verses, of 
course, are epitaphs in the old styles, 
but epitaphs which never graced hard 
stone — they are the tokens of an achieve- 
ment of the manner of the old village 
poets without the loss of their desperate 
sincerity. 

In the first sketch, the shady church- 
yard is hard by the village railway station, 
outside which, on a glaring summer day, 
as the trains intermittently rush past, and 
the time for the local approaches, an aged 
stranger points out to the wayfarer this 
dark slab and that and recites their leg- 
ends. In the second sketch, two lovers, 
walking late under the stars, are lost on 


country roads. They turn into a silent en- 
closure, where, with a few remaining 
matches, they read a few inscriptions, and 
then wait till dawn reveals the rest, and 
their way. Last, among lonely graves on a 
hill in January, a strange thing happens at 
twilight. 

If it is an achievement to catch the 
spirit of the ancient epitaphs, it is another 
to present the result with their emotional 
values intact. This is the purpose served 
by the prose in the present work, for it 
takes the reader to the original source, the 
stones. That cannot be done in a review, 
but take, in the brilliant fragrant noon- 
day: 

If thou, Stranger, be John Virgin, then the 
Corse withinunder is nameless, for the Sea 
so disfigured thy Face, none could tell 
whether thou were John Virgin or no; 

Ay, and whatever name I bore 
I thank the Lord I be 
Six foot in English earth, and not 
Six fathom in the sea. 
(At midnight:) 
Here lies my husband; One, Two, Three: 
Dumb as men could ever wish to be 

As for my Fourth, well, praise be God 

He bides for a little above the sod. 

But his wits being weak and his eyeballs dim, 

Heav’n speed at last I’ll wear weeds for him. 

Thomas, John, Henry, were these three’s 

names 

And to make things tidy, I adds his — James. 
(As day broke:) 

ps a 
Here’s Jane Taylor, 
Sweet Jane Taylor, 
Dark, 
Wild, 
Dear Jane Taylor. 
(And in the winter winds:) 
Stranger, here lies 
Ann Poverty; 
Such was her name 
And such was she. 
May Jesu pity 
Poverty. 


This writer has not philosophized, with 
Gray, nor drawn harsh contrasts between 
label and reality, with Masters. His gift is 
lyric. He has reproduced moods and a 
manner; a task, again, and beautifully 
performed. , 

The book is being published in this 
country by Alfred Knopf. 

E. A. NILEs. 





A Philosopher in Exile 


SoutH Inp1an Hours. By Oswald J. 
Couldrey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5.00. 


ERE is an India seldom met with in 

books. Across the north run the 
great rivers and trade routes, the rail- 
roads, and the travelers doing their 
“round the world” trip in six months, 
with stop-overs. From Calcutta to the 
Khyber Pass, through Benares and Delhi, 
is old country for the readers of Kipling 
and his successors. But the describers and 
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interpreters of India seldom pass south of 
the base of the triangle of peninsular 
India, yet it is there that the flavor of 
ancient India lingers most serenely, un- 
touched by the progress that is busily 
belting the north with railroads and rela- 
tively untroubled by Swaraj, Nationalist 
politics, and other movements of the new 
day. 
Mr. Couldrey writes of this primitive 
India with charm and sympathy. No 
traveler was he in those parts, haunted by 
sailing dates and prejudiced against Ori- 
ental leisureliness. Instead, he is a retired 
official of the Indian Educational Service, 
some time principal of Rajahmundry 
College. In India, he had years in which 
to observe the slow processes of existence 
which move no more swiftly now than 
they did two centuries ago, and in Eng- 
land, now, he has leisure to record his im- 
pressions of that primitive civilization. It 
is as if a modern with a seeing eye and un- 
derstanding mind had stepped back into 
Old Testament scenes to observe the ox 
treading out the corn, Rebecca at the well, 
and the faithful gathering in the temples 
of old lost gods. The result is a book 
of rare beauty in all respects, in style 
and tone, illustration, and make-up. 

Of the author’s wanderings and mus- 
ings among the gardens and temples of 
Seringapatnam, Conjeeveram, Madura 
and Chidabaram, of the fishermen of 
Coromandel, of his pedagogic adventures 
on the fringe of the jungle in Telingana, a 
reviewer can no more than hint at delights 
in store for those who appreciate beauty 
between book covers. But perhaps one can 
savor both author and subject in this 
brief quotation from the first chapter on 
“The Philosophy of Exile”: 

“Here (in South India) nothing is as 
we have known it, except the heavenly 
bodies and the human heart; or if any- 
thing less universal prove the same, it 
appears with special strangeness, and re- 
veals fresh vistas of romantic suggestions; 
as when we find the first two days of the 
week still called the Sun’s day and the 
Moon’s day, as if the mental eight-day 
clocks of West and East had been set 
right in Babylon ages ago, and had held 
their petty punctual count through all the 
changes and cataclysms of history.” 


A. P. 


A Dark and Bloody 


Continent 


Biack Laucuter. By Llewelyn Powys. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 


GRIM book, this, with the unmis- 

takable ring of truth. Llewelyn 
Powys went to British East Africa for his 
health and remained to work, falling into 
the managership of a sheep ranch when 
his brother marched off to the African 
variation of the Great War motif. In due 





time, years later, the brother returned, 
but, in the meantime, the invalid had 
wrestled with mutinous blacks, animal 
plagues, wild beasts, voodoo doctors, and 
the unremitting pressure of the jungle on 
his hard-won clearing. A succession of mis- 
fortunes drove him to abandon one for- 
bidding spot for another, and to locate in 
that mightiest of all Earth’s depressions 
— the Great Rift Valley. 

If, as some fancy, the Martians are now 
gazing through their telescopes toward 
our planet, nearer to them than it has 
been for many years, it is the Great Rift 
Valley that absorbs their attention. That 
vast strip of sunken earth, with its huge 
lakes of foul and stagnant water, must be 
more clearly seen from Mars, if there be 
eyes there to see it, than the Martian 
canals are from the earth. Powys found 
this colossal phenomenon of Nature, at 
least in that sector, a hunting ground fit 
for Nimrod himself. 

Death, blood, slaughter—that is 
British East. Man against beast and Na- 
ture, beast against beast, man against 
man. The flag of Africa, if Marcus Garvey 
ever succeeds in giving it one, should be a 
red blot on a black background. The day 
before he left the Rift for the seaboard 
and home, Powys sat on the shore of Lake 
Elmenteita, jotting down a few last- 
minute notes. He took off his coat, ex- 
posing a red flannel shirt. Presently, the 
sky over his head grew dark with vultures 
gathering for their expected feasts. “It 
was,” he says, “a happening truly in ac- 
cord with the manner of the continent.” 
A grim book, this, of a grim country. 

If “Black Laughter” has a serious flaw, 
it is, indeed, that of too much candor. 
The bitter and quite unnecessary arraign- 
ment of the late Paul J. Rainey, big game 
hunter of Pittsburgh, establishes a record 
for bad taste. After all, Rainey is dead, and 
although Powys’ antipathy for him is 
quite understandable, spleen breaks no 
coffins. Neither Africa nor illness is con- 
ducive to jollity; let shocked readers 
remember that in extenuation of this out- 
burst of temper. Otherwise, Mr. Powys 
has done a book that will appeal to all who 
would know how life goes forward on one 


of the last of the world’s frontiers. 
C. A. 


A Plea for Sanity 


Unver Dispute. By Agnes Repplier. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 

HIS is a book of twelve essays by 
one who is a master of that difficult 
literary type. Recent essay writing is too 
often marked by sophistry or special 
pleading, or a somewhat painful self- 

consciousness — “‘as who should say, ‘I 

am Sir Oracle.’”’ The present volume en- 

gages matters upon which everyone has 
opinions, and many of us prejudices. It 
handles these matters with insight and 





decision, and develops a sane point of 
view with a fine urbanity of style. We owe 
Miss Repplier thanks for something more 
than refreshment. ,; 

The clean-cut analysis, no less than the 
broad and kindly wisdom, makes the little 
volume a tract for the times. It touches 


the heart of some perplexing problems — . 


which too often are allowed to go by de- 
fault. One of the essays, for example, com- 
ments upon our fondness, here in this safe 
and rich America, for organizing the af- 
fairs of other peoples. “Every land,” says 
the author, “has its torch-bearers, but 
nowhere else do they all profess to carry 
the sacred fire.” Another, “Are Americans 
Timid?”, contains some trenchant utter- 
ances upon the tyranny of opinion in the 
United States, upon the “sagging energy 
and cautious content of men of the Bab- 
bitt type, who can be relied on to make no 
trouble for their kind... Nothing,” 
proceeds the pitiless commentary, “in the 
way of inhibition is impossible in the 
United States.” 

One thinks of the book as a plea for 
sanity and truth; for an acceptance of the 
world as it is, and things as they are. “We 
gain no clear impression of events by 
thinking in ornamental terms. Headlines 
are one thing, and history is another.” At 
the same time, the reader will be intrigued 
by a finely humorous sense of values. 


A. B. De Mite. 





Another Jurgen 
THe New Canpipe. By John Cournos. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


A YOUNG man who, like Cabell’s 
“Jurgen,” expects justice of the 
world, makes a new “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
involving a surprising education. He is 
more prepared to do justice himself than 
Jurgen; he has some of the appealing in- 
nocence of the hero of Van Vechten’s 
“The Blind Bow-Boy,” and meets some 
not dissimilar shocks, but, like Jurgen, he 
finds it necessary to compromise a bit here 
and there. He attempts, however, to justi- 
fy his lapses and soothe his wounded spir- 
its by resort to the Philosophy of Bah-Bah, 
which much resembles the Philosophy 
of the Second-rate, set forth in Wood- 
ward’s “Bunk.” His idealism leads him to 
dally with heretical schools of thought, 
but ultimately he retreats to normalcy. 
Like Huxley’s “Antic Hay,” this book 
might be called a gay and occasionally 
naughty satire, except for a number of 
passages which would require separate 
treatment under the heading: “But, In 
All Seriousness.” Perhaps it will help to 
add that this is a generally entertaining 
book; Cournos turns a nice phrase and 
wields a sharp, satiric wit — though one 
might wish sometimes that he would be 
earnest in an appendix instead of here and 


there throughout the story. 
E. A. N1zEs. 
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Politics in an Industrial Age 


Lack of Voter Interest, Deplored by Manufacturers, Registers a 
Meaningful Decline in the Hold of Politics on the Masses 


paper man who has not writ- 

ten a fervid appeal to voters 
to “get out and vote”? Regardless of 
politics, every newspaper in the United 
States winds up its campaign efforts with 
that exhortation to the populace. Earlier 
in the drive, partisan newspapers may 
urge their readers to vote “right”; but, 
in the final stages, they call upon the 
plebs simply to vote, right or wrong. 


Be there an American news- 


Alarming Statistics 
t b- newspapers have been doing this 
for forty years. With what results? 
Apparently, none. According to statistics 
compiled by the National Manufacturers 
Association in 1896, eighty per cent of 
the qualified voters balloted; in 1920, 
forty-nine per cent. Each national election 
saw a decrease in the percentage, except 
1916. This failure is so apparent that 
other agencies have taken up the chase of 
the fugitive voter. At its annual conven- 
tion, the League of Women Voters de- 
cided it could do no better service than 
round up votes. One item in its program 
is to have every minister in the United 
States preach an election sermon between 
September 14 and October 12, exhorting 
the people to register and vote. 
Discussions of this trend away from 
the polls rarely get below the surface. 
Voters are merely accused of apathy, care- 
lessness, laziness. Statistics are taken as 
evidence of original sin, not as evidence 
to be analyzed. Newspapers and preachers 
to the contrary, the situation is not as 
bad as it is painted, the American voter 
not as dull as the figures indicate. 


Some Explanations 

N ten Southern States in 1920, the 

highest percentage of eligible voters 
to ballot was forty-four, and the lowest, 
—South Carolina, — eight. This is re- 
sponsible for the vote in the nation being 
less than half the voting strength. But 
what does this light Southern vote sig- 
nify? Simply, that the election of the 
Democratic ticket was a foregone con- 
clusion. The vital contest had already 
been decided at the primaries; election 
was merely a formal ratification. For those 
States to have turned out twice as many 
voters would have merely doubled election 
expenses without affecting the result. 
Country voters in those States showed 
excellent judgment in staying at home 
while the townspeople cast enough votes 
to keep the record clear. Of course, more 
votes would be cast if negroes were not 


By Arthur Pound 


excluded from voting in some Southern 
States, but that is another story. The 
short vote in the South, obviously, is not 
the result of apathy nor can it be ex- 
panded by argument. Indeed, it is the 
logical result of political conditions. 

Certain Northern States are subject to 
kindred influences. Maine, with her State 
election in September, cast a short vote 
in November, 1920, when there was 
nothing to disturb the even tenor of her 
Republican habit. Pennsylvania, where 
Republicanism is second nature, - fell 
below the national average. Unless the 
Keystone State has rousing State and 
local contests, why should a national 
election excite her people? Even Vermont, 
with a native son on the Republican 
ticket in 1920, fell below the average. 
These results are to be expected; they 
are inherent in our electoral system and 
talk-proof. 


Effects of Vital Issues 


THER considerations are equally 
vital. In 1896 and 1916, heavy votes 

were cast. The first campaign presented 
a vital, burning issue; twenty years later, 
the World War stirred political interest 
to fever heat. The votes cast in those years 
proved that American voters will flock 
to the polls when it is highly important 
that they do so. Perhaps apathy is really 
another name for common sense. Poli- 
ticians and publicists may excite them- 
selves over the minor differences between 
Democratic and Republican platforms 
in ordinary years; but are those differ- 
ences vital enough to deserve public 
absorption, with sacrifices of work and 
play by millions of individuals? Common 
sense says, “No.” As to duty, is it any 
more a citizen’s duty to vote than it is 
the duty of his leaders to provide him 
with clear-cut, vital issues? Who can 
truly say that voter interest in party 
government should persist in spite of 
party decadence? Static parties can never 
satisfy a dynamic democracy. For years, 
the difference between the Democratic 
and Republican parties has been that 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
This year, the La Follette group is forcing 
a realignment, one result of which is al- 
most certain to be a larger popular vote. 
Moreover, if party leaders had seri- 
ously desired the casting of more ballots, 
that could have been managed easily 
enough. Strict registration requirements 
and voter qualifications, hopelessly long 
ballots, lack of facilities permitting absent 
voters to register and ballot — these all 


help to cut down the vote. Actually, no 
politician is interested in getting out all 
voters regardless of results; the only vote a 
partisan really wants to see counted is 
that favorable to his cause. Many worthy 
persons who, like the officers of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, view 
with alarm the failure of the plebs to 
vote, might be even more alarmed if the 
plebs followed their advice en masse. 
Probably, conservatives vote more reg- 
ularly than radicals, since the former are 
commonly settled persons eligible to regis- 
tration and not cursed with wanderlust. 


The Industrial Aspect 

OR that matter, our growing in- 

dustrialism makes for looseness of 
foot. Men and women follow their jobs. 
Some move so briskly they are seldom 
eligible to registry; others, in strange 
localities, lose interest which they might 
have retained in their home sectors. 
Then, there is, finally, the obvious truth 
that economics and industry, not politics, 
dominate our day and generation. The 
most important balloting today is done 
by boards of directors; the next most 
important, by labor unions. It is clear 
that the whole Western world has slipped 
into a new era which is marked by a 
decline in the influence of politics. One of 
the most thoughtful of the new books 1s, 
indeed, entitled, “The Passing of Pol- 
itics.” Of course, this phase is transitory, 
but for the present, men seem to have sur- 
rendered hope of continuing progress by 
political methods and are looking more to 
science and economic organization to 
produce social boons. 

Take, for instance, the whole develop- 
ment of leisure and recreation. Vast 
armies of potential voters treat election 
day as they do any other holiday. They 
have learned to play, to junket, to travel, 
to have good times. How? Assuredly, 
not through politics. Our short working 
days and weeks are gifts, not of Congress, 
but of industrial organization applying 
the findings of science to the production 
and distribution of necessities and of 
active union efforts. Indirectly, Congress 
has assisted the process, and admittedly 
the maintenance of public order by gov- 
ernment is a sine gua non of industrial 
evolution. Nevertheless, it is the nature 
of man not to look far below the surface. 
Therefore, the average voter looks upon 
industry as a far more virile, vital force 
than politics. His political life is a side 
issue, but his work life is the real thing. 

(Continued on page op posite 168) 
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What the World is Doing 


Domestic 


ADMINISTRATION 


Iwo New Ambassadors . 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has ap- 
pointed James RockwELt SHEFFIELD 
and Epcar Appison Bancrort as Ambas- 
sadors to Mexico City and Tokyo, re- 
spectively. They will succeed Cyrus H. 
Woops and Cuar.es B. Warren. Mr. 
SHEFFIELD, while he has had no experience 
in diplomacy, is a prominent lawyer of 
New York City, president of the Union 
League Club, and a former member of the 
New York State Legislature. He has been 
actively associated with the Republican 
party, though never in a narrow or parti- 
san sense. Press comment has been en- 
tirely commendatory of his appointment. 
Mr. Bancrort is a Chicago lawyer, 
closely identified with the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad. As legal 
counsel for the corporation, he obtained 
the first injunction against the railroad 
strikes in 1894. He is a trustee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and a member of the American 
Bar Association. 


General Pershing Retires 


On September 12, Jonn Josepu Per- 
SHING, general of the Armies of the United 
States, retired to civil life. General 
Persuinc has spent forty-two of his 
sixty-four years in the Army. Graduated 
from the United States Military Academy 
in 1886, he has since served in wider fields 
and in positions of greater responsibility 
than any other soldier of our country. A 
cavalryman by choice and first assign- 
ment, after much active service he com- 
manded the border patrol in the vicinity 
of El Paso, and had charge of the expedi- 
tion sent into Mexico in pursuit of VILLA 
in 1916. On October 6, 1917, he was 
promoted to the grade of general, a rank 
held by only three other men, Grant, 
SHERMAN, and SHERIDAN. 

As commander of the Expeditionary 
Forces in the World War, General PEr- 
SHING led the first American units to Eng- 
land and France in 1917. For his services 
in the Allies’ cause, he was awarded the 
American Distinguished Service Medal 
and was decorated by the Governments of 
England, France, Japan, Italy, Belgium, 
and Roumania. At the close of the war, he 
returned to the United States, and since 
July 1, 1921, has been chief of staff. 


The New Chief of Staff 


Maj. Gen. Joun Leonarp Hines, who 
succeeds General Persuinc as chief of 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


staff, is one of the most distinguished of 
our general officers. He was graduated 
from the Military Academy in 1891, and 
was adjutant of the Punitive expedition 
into Mexico. When the American Expedi- 
tionary Force went to France in 1917, 
Colonel Hines preceded it as assistant 
adjutant general. He was later in com- 
mand of the Sixteenth Infantry, the First 
Infantry Brigade of the First Division, 
and the Third Army Corps. Since October, 
1918, he has commanded the Fourth, 











(International) 

Fames Rockwell Sheffield is going to 
straighten out Mexico if any straightening 
needs to be done. Mr. Sheffield, who is a 
native of Dubuque, Iowa, and a prominent 
New York lawyer, has been appointed Am- 
bassador to Mexico, succeeding Charles 

B. Warren 


Fifth, and Second Divisions, and in 1921 
was commanding general of the Eighth 
Corps Area. On December 5, 1922, he was 
made deputy chief of staff, and served 
with General Persuinc. For his war 
services, he was awarded both the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and the Distin- 
guished Service Cross by our Government, 
the Croix de Guerre and the cross of a 
Commander of the Legion of Honor by the 
French, and orders from England, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Panama. 


The Prince Arrives 


His Royal Highness, Epwarp ALBERT 
CurisTIAN GEORGE ANDREW PatRICK 
Davip, Prince of Wales, Prince and High 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Cornwall 
and Rothesay, Earl of Chester, Carrick, 


and Dublin, Baron of Renfrew, and Lord 
of the Isles, reached New York, August 
29. The Prince is visiting Mr. James 
Burpen at Syosset, where he will make 
his home until he leaves for his ranch 
in Canada. On Saturday, he went to 
Washington as the luncheon guest of the 
President and Mrs. Coo.ipce. The re- 
ception in the capital was made as in- 
formal as possible, but crowds lined the 
streets to welcome the royal visitor. 

Newspaper representatives have been 
able to get only brief interviews and had 
to be satisfied with a typewritten state- 
ment at his arrival. ‘Some of my Ameri- 
can friends,” reads this statement, “very 
kindly gave me the opportunity of break- 
ing my holiday trip to my Canadian 
ranch by a short stay in Long Island so 
that I may see the International Polo 
Match. There is no need for me to state 
how glad I was to accept their hospitable 
offer. It will give me the chance, as a 
holiday maker, both to renew some of my 
delightful recollections of America which 
I got on my official visit in 1919, and to 
witness what I believe will be the finest 
exhibition of a great game which the 
world can produce today.” 


AVIATION 
Round-the-W orld Flight 


With a safe landing on American soil, 
the world flyers have practically com- 
pleted their trip. The long hop from 
Ivigtut, Greenland, to Indian Harbor, 
Labrador, a distance of 572 miles, was 
made in six hours and forty-nine minutes. 
Lieutenants SmitH and NELson, and their 
two mechanics, were nearly exhausted 
when they made their landing, and ex- 
pressed satisfaction at completing the 
most difficult stage of their trip. Strong 
northeast winds were encountered during 
the Greenland-Labrador flight and added 
to the danger of the four aviators. Flying 
before the gale, the ’planes reached the 
high speed of 126 miles an hour during a 
part of the flight. 

The return to this continent was made 
five months and fourteen days after the 
commencement of the expedition. The 
flight started on March 17, from Clover 
Field, California. By a strange coinci- 
dence, the greater part of the misfortune 
and bad luck has fallen to the flight com- 
manders. Major Martin, who led off in 
March, was forced to give up when his 
*plane crashed into a mountain on the 
Alaskan Peninsula. Lieutenant Smirn, 
who succeeded to the command, suffered 
a broken rib at Calcutta, was left behind 
for a day in Japan, and has had engine 
trouble and minor accidents. 
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The remainder of the trip includes 
stops at Cartwright Harbor, Labrador, 
Hawkes Harbor, Newfoundland, Pictou 
Harbor, Nova Scotia, and Boston. From 
Boston, the flyers will proceed to Mitchel 
Field, New York, Washington, Mounds- 
ville, and Dayton, where they will start 
over the air mail route. 


The Z R-3 

The personnel of the crew which will 
man the Z R-3 on her trip to the United 
States, has been limited to twenty-six 
German officers and men. American 
officers who will make the passage are 
Capt. Georce W. Sreexe, Jr., Lieut. 
Commander Sypney M. Krauss, United 
States Navy, and Maj. Frank M. KeEn- 
NEDY. By a special ruling of President 
Coo.ipcE, the members of the German 
crew, who are to return soon after the 
dirigible has been turned over to naval 
officials at Lakehurst, New Jersey, will 
not be required to apply for passports. 
Every precaution has been taken to 
assure the safe flight of the ship, and the 
work is progressing steadily. To forestall 
the expected attempts of stowaways, 
plans have been made for dropping them 
in parachutes. Thousands of applications 
for passage have been received at the 
Zeppelin plant at Friedrichshafen, but 
only the authorized crew will be allowed 
to make the trip. 


Po.irtics 
General 


Candidates of the three parties have 
begun the actual work of the campaign. 
Mr. Coo.ipcE is back in Washington. 
Mr. Davis has started on a Western tour 
of speech making, Senator La Fot.etre 
is in Washington, keeping his plans to 
himself for the present. By the end of the 
month, the campaign should be in full 
swing. So far, its most dramatic turn has 
been the denunciation of the Ku-Klux 
Klan by Mr. Davis and General Dawes. 


Republican 


Mr. Gompers’ indorsement of the La 
FoLLeTTeE candidacy seems not to have 
affected the ranks of labor unanimously. 
Some two hundred representatives of the 
brotherhoods called on President Coot- 
IDGE on Labor Day and heard him urge 
the perpetuation of present labor condi- 
tions. “The American wage earner,” he 
said, “enjoys a buying power enormously 
greater than that of any other wage 
earner in the world.” The President urged 
that no class should govern. “I do not 
favor a corporation government, a bank 
government, a farm government, or a 
labor government. I am for a common 
sense government by all the people, ac- 
cording to the American policy and under 
the American Constitution,” he said. 

The Republican candidate returned to 
Washington from his father’s home in 
Plymouth, Vermont, in time to entertain 


(International) 

Private citizen Fohn F. Pershing seems perfectly happy at relinquishing the duties he 

has performed since 1921 as chief of staff. Maj. Gen. Fobn Leonard Hines looks as 

though he might attack the problems of bis new position with the same sort of spirit which 

won him the Distinguished Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in the Battle of 
Soissons 


. 


the Prince or WALEs on August 30. Gen. 
Cuar.es G. Dawes, the vice presidential 
candidate, paid a short visit to the Presi- 


- dent in Plymouth before returning to his 


home in Evanston. 

General Dawes’ most important public 
utterance since his acceptance speech was 
contained in his address at Augusta, 
Maine, August 23. He followed the tactics 
of Joun W. Davis in denouncing the 
Ku-Klux Klan by name, though he inti- 
mated that in some localities where cor- 
rupt officeholders and politicians made 
law enforcement difficult, groups of law- 
abiding citizens might have thought 
themselves justified in taking the law into 
their own hands. “But,” he added, “‘it is 
not the right way to forward law enforce- 
ment. My friends, government cannot last 
if secret societies must enforce law in this 
country.” 

The Klan utterance was something of 
an afterthought in a speech which aimed 
the force of its attack toward the radical- 
ism of La Fo.ietre which, General 
Dawes asserted, was attempting to raise 
the Red Flag of socialism over the Ameri- 
can people. He mentioned American par- 
ticipation in foreign affairs — advocated 
the World Court and denounced the 
League of Nations. 


Democratic 


Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in the Democratic situation has been 
Joun W. Davis’ Sea Girt speech on 





August 22 in which he denounced the 
Klan by name. “If any organization, no 
matter whatever it chooses to be called, 
whether Ku-Klux Klan or by any other 
name, raises the standard of racial and 
religious prejudice or attempts to make 
racial origins or religious beliefs the test of 
fitness for public office, it does violence to 
the spirit of American institutions and 
must be condemned by all those who be- 
lieve as I do in American ideals.’”’ Mr. 
Davis went further in calling upon the 
Republican party to remove, “by some 
explicit declaration, this topic from the 
field of political debate.” 

The Sea Girt speech denounced the 
scandals in government which the Demo- 
cratic nominee charged the Republican 
administration had permitted. He ex- 
pressed a hope that the Dawes Plan would 
mean better days and deplored the fact 
that an American official observer had not 
been allowed in Europe. 

On Labor Day, in an address to the 
Ohio Valley Trades and Labor Assembly 
at Wheeling, West Virginia, Mr. Davis 
advocated the abolition of the Railroad 
Labor Board in its present form, and the 
setting up of more flexible machinery 
under governmental direction for handling 
railroad labor disputes. He declared that 
the use of the injunction in disputes of 
this character had been much abused and 
favored a plainer statement of the law 
against the use of injunction. He urged 
labor to assist in seeing that America takes 
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her proper place in the “councils of hu- 
manity.” At the outset of his speech, he 
stated that he was not making a political 
address. Still, his remarks took on some- 
thing of that character as he denounced 
greed in government, urged ratification of 
the child labor amendment, and amend- 
ment of the Esch-Cummins Act. 


Progressive 


Senator Ropert M. La Foutetre, in 
his Labor Day radio speech, repeated his 
indictments of the present monopolistic 
system which, he asserted, is responsible 
for fixing the prices of commodities. He 
called for a repeal of the Esch-Cummins 
Transportation Act and the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Law as two proposals 
which would benefit the farmer. He de- 
sires to revise the Federal Reserve Act, 
as well. Under his monopoly indictment, 
he named the coal interests, the oil 
corporations, the railroads, the meat 
packers, and the banks. 

“When I say that the prices paid by 
the American people today for coal, food, 
light, clothing, and everything which goes 
to warm, house, feed, and shelter the 
human family are fixed by great corpo- 
rate combinations of wealth, I merely re- 
peat what every intelligent man and 
woman within the sound of my voice 
knows to be true. ... As a candi- 
date, I intend to tell the American peo- 
ple exactly what has been going on in 
Washington during the past eighteen 
years of my service in the Progressive 
movement as a member of the United 
States Senate.” 

In Boston, Senator Burton K. 
WHEELER, running mate of La Fo.tetre, 
assailed both the opposition parties in 
his Labor Day address. He scathingly 
criticized the Republican party for cor- 
ruption in government and demanded 
President Coo.ipGE to answer why cer- 
tain prominent officials were allowed to 
go “scot free.” “In all my studies of po- 
litical history, I cannot recall an adminis- 
tration more venal, more corrupt, more 
destructive of the rights of the people than 
the administration of the Republican 
party during the last three and one half 
years,” he said. 


Texas Repudiates the Klan 


The nomination of Mrs. Miriam A. 
Fercuson of Temple as the Democratic 
candidate for governor of Texas makes it 
probable that she will be the first woman 
to hold that office in the United States. 
The Democratic nomination is equivalent 
to election in Texas. Mrs. Fercuson’s 
nomination is significant, too, as a smash- 
ing blow to the Ku-Klux Klan in one of its 
former strongholds. The defeated candi- 
date, Judge Ferix D. Rosertson of 
Dallas, was the avowed supporter of the 
Klan, while “Ma” Fercuson declared 

herself its bitter opponent and has since 
asserted that no “Kluxer” may expect 





(United) 


The big three in the Irish situation are President Cosgrave, of the Irish Free State, Prime 

Minister Ramsay MacDonald, and Sir fames Craig. These three must settle the bound- 

ary dispute between Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State which threatens to become 
one of the big issues in Parliament this fall 


office at her hands. An element of 
“family vindication” entered into the 
gubernatorial race. James E. Fercuson, 
husband of the nominee, was impeached 
as governor in 1917, and Mrs. FErcuson 
expects to clear his name through her 
term of office. 


Foreign 
ENGLAND 
London Conference 


N August 30, the compact growing 
out of the work of the London Con- 
ference was formally signed in Downing 
Street. Prime Minister MacDonaLp was 
absent on a holiday in Scotland, and Sir 
Eyre Crowe signed for Great Britain. 
High Commissioners of England’s self- 
governing dominions affixed their signa- 
tures for Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and India, the dominions 
which have ratified the pact. The Irish 
Free State withheld the signature of its 
High Commissioner, inasmuch as Presi- 
dent Coscrave’s Government refused to 
accept representation at the London Con- 
ference in the same status as the do- 
minions. American Ambassador KELLOGG 
was present at the ceremony in his un- 
official position as observer. Ambassadors 
and Ministers from France, Belgium, 
Greece, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Serbia, 
and Germany signed for their countries. 
Accordingly, the Dawes Plan became op- 
erative September 1. 
The Reparations Commission has an- 
nounced the appointment of important 


officers who will function under the Dawes 
Plan and direct the work of the various 
committees. Owen D. Younes, one of the 
American members of the Dawes com- 
mittee, will fill the most important post — 
that of Agent General of Reparations. 
He has accepted the post for but a short 
period, and S. Parker GILBERT, JR., 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, has been appointed his successor. Mr. 
Younc will have his chief office in Berlin. 

Gates W. McGarrauy, chairman of the 
board of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York City, will be 
the American member on the board of 
the German Bank. 

Economic evacuation of the Ruhr is 
to begin immediately, but will require 
several weeks owing to practical delays. 


Political Situation 


Plans are being made by the Labor 
Government for a general election early 
in December. It is believed that the Irish 
question and the Russian treaty will bring 
on a political crisis before that time, and 
while it is not certain that Parliament will 
be dissolved at the end of the year, the 
Government will be prepared to meet the 
situation in case such a step becomes 
necessary. With this news comes word 
that Viscount Grey is to relinquish the 
leadership of the Liberals in the House 
of Lords. Viscount Grey was Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs from 1905 to 
1916. Last June, he proposed the appoint- 
ment of a joint Anglo-Egyptian com- 
mission with an American chairman to 
safeguard Egyptian interests in the Nile 
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valley and in the administration of the 
Sudan. His resignation is not received 
with surprise, as the split in the Liberal 
party and the opposition to any cham- 
pion of that cause in the House of Lords, 
make it a debatable honor. 


FRANCE 
The Vote of Confidence 


Both the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate have given votes of confidence in 
the Herriot Government, thereby giving 
the approval of the French Parliament 
to the work of the London Conference on 
putting the Dawes Plan into effect. The 
vote in the Senate, a few months ago 
controlled by Raymonp Poincaré, former 
Premier and leader of the Right, disclosed 
the surprising majority of 204 to 40 in 
favor of Epovarp Herriot, the present 
Premier. Poincaré spoke for nearly 
five hours, bitterly attacking M. Herriot 
and asserting that he had failed to gain 
anything for France at the conference. 
At the same time, he did not represent 
that the final arrangement for working 
out the Dawes Plan was entirely un- 
acceptable, and cast his vote in approval of 
the measure. Now, the agreement, which 
had been only initialed, will have the 
full signature of the French Government. 

The view of the French press, though 
hardly favorable to the Government, is 
that since the work already accomplished 
cannot be altered, it must be accepted. 
Political leaders are content to hope for 
the best, while doubting that the “best” 
will mean a great deal for France. Even 
M. Herriot, who has a right to be jubi- 
lant over his accomplishments, is making 
no prophecies of great benefits to France. 
His own attitude is that he has done all 
that could be expected of him, and while 
he has relinquished French claims to 
continuation of the Ruhr occupation, he 
has at least established a policy which 
may bring reparations payments of sub- 
stantial proportions, while under the 
Poincaré régime results were notoriously 
unsatisfactory. 

GERMANY 
Ratification of London Conference 

By a vote of 314 to 127, the Reichstag 
gave the German Government more than 
the two-thirds majority necessary to pass 
the railroad bill, automatically approving 
the work of the London Conference. The 
following day, August 30, England, Ger- 
many, and Italy formally signed the pro- 
tocol with its annexes, and the Dawes 
Plan has actually begun to function. 
Many of the German Nationals who had 
stood out against the Government dared 
not hold to their policy, and their vote 
was almost an even split. Political ob- 
servers have been wondering how much 
the Nationals were promised for their sup- 
port of the bill and various rumors have 
been floated. The general opinion is that 

they will receive one seat in the Cabinet. 


German War Guilt 


Chancellor Marx is seizing the favor- 
able opportunity growing out of the 
Reichstag’s ratification of the Dawes 
Report bills to protest against the clause 
in the Versailles Treaty, fastening guilt 
upon Germany for bringing on the World 
War. He claims the clause was wrung from 
his country under tremendous pressure, 
and demands that Germany be freed from 
the charge. 

Reparations 


The actual collection of reparations 
began on September 1, when the Germans 
paid 20,000,000 marks. Each month, the 
Agent General of Reparations will receive 
one twelfth of the annual reparations 
payment to the Allies. 


Tue Litre EnTENTE 


The chief present interest of the Little 
Entente, according to a dispatch in the 
Christian Science Monitor, centers about 
disarmament. Conversations have been 
held between the foreign ministers of 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rouma- 
nia to determine the stand which their 
countries will take at the League Assem- 
bly in Geneva, and while the result rejects 
the League’s mixed commission’s dis- 
armament proposal as not giving sufficient 
security, it looks forward to disarmament 
if only adequate guarantees of security 
are given by one of the great powers. The 
Little Entente’s position regarding Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria is simply that the 
strength of their armies according to 
present treaties be maintained. 

Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia look 
favorably upon recognition of the Soviet 
Republic after France takes the formal 
step. But with Roumania, the situation is 
distinctly different (INDEPENDENT, Aug- 
ust 30). Russia must accept the claims 
of Roumania and her present frontiers 
before that country will consent to such a 
step, and, at the present time, this does 
not seem likely. “Until that is done,” says 
the official statement, “and so long as a 
member of the comity of nations is 
branded as a criminal to humanity, no 
true understanding and reconciliation be- 
tween the peoples can take place.” 


Russia 
Anglo-Russian Treaty 


In a plenary meeting of the Muscovite 
Soviet, the negotiated treaty between the 
British Government and Soviet Russia 
was acclaimed as a triumph for Red prin- 
ciples. Foreign Minister Tcxni1TcHERIN 
pointed out the Significance of a loan from 
a capitalistic nation to Russia, and pre- 
dicted a general recognition of the U. S. 
S. R. “This world crisis,” he said, “has 
now persuaded the capitalistic Govern- 
ments to recognize that, without regular- 
izing its relationship with Russia, Europe 
cannot be reconstructed.” CHRISTIAN 


Rakovsky, who had served as chief of the 
delegation to London, reviewed the work 
of his commission, and explained the 
terms of the treaty. His report was re- 
ceived as a charter of liberation for the 
working class, and brought him a resolu- 
tion of thanks. As a corollary to this, a 
concession for a period of thirty-five years 
has been granted to English mining in- 
terests at Tyutikha Bay in the Priamur 
district. One hundred thousand dollars 
was paid for surface ore of silver, lead, 
copper, and zinc, and smelting and re- 
fining plants will be erected. 


Crvit War 1n CHINA 


Nation-wide civil war is expected to 
follow the first openly hostile moves of 
Gen. Wu Pet-ru, military chief of the 
central armies. The background of the 
trouble is the old rivalry between Gen. 
Lu Yune Hsiane and Cut Suien-Yuan, 
Governor of Kiangsu Province. Gen. Cut 
Su1eH-Yuan’s mobile forces have been 
reported to be sixty thousand, and Lu 
Yune Hsianc has forty thousand soldiers 
posted in strategic points for the defense 
of his position in Kiangsu. 

The Peking Government has been 
warned by American, British, French, 
and Japanese diplomatic officials that it 
will be held responsible for losses of life 
and property inflicted upon foreigners 
during any fighting which may ensue. 
Meanwhile, Chinese commercial interests 
are aligning themselves in opposition to 
any hostilities and are urging a peace con- 
ference. Business in Shanghai has already 
suffered, and the arrival of foreign gun- 
boats is eagerly awaited. Eleven vessels, 
of which four are American, are on the 
way to protect residents of the foreign 
section. Members of the diplomatic corps 
at Peking have been assured that the 
Chinese Government will take every 
possible step to avert war. 


Moroccan SITUATION 


Announcement of an important action 
in the Lau district of Morocco has come 
from Premier Primo ve Rivera. “The 
invasion by Riffians and Gomaris,” his 
report reads, “has caused a general up- 
rising in the western zone (Tetuan) and 
creates a situation necessitating intensive 
protection of the Xauen-Tetuan road by 
two strong columns, who are engaged in 
constant fighting in a mountainous region 
against an almost invisible enemy along 
the Lau River. 

“The Spanish forces are compelled to 
fight for every inch in their attempt to 
bring relief to besieged positions, but they 
do not fear so much the fire of the enemy 
as the difficult terrain in which these be- 
leagured positions are situated. It has 
been noted that the enemy is using modern 
arms, equipment, and hand grenades, the 

origin of which is from a distant country, 
and the use of which is being shown them 
by experts.” 
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Do You Obey the 
Volstead Act? 


Chicago, Illinois. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Commenting on the letters concerning 
the alleged seriousness of the question of 
prohibition enforcement, I answer: 

1. There is no crisis and no question. 

2. People who talk about the wide- 
spread use of liquor merely reflect their 
own environment. Living among people 
who drink, they imagine their experience 
is typical. In fact, they know nothing of 
the great mass of the community who 
never see any liquor or any trace of it. 
My office is in the center of Chicago. Be- 
fore prohibition, I passed daily dozens of 
saloons. I do not think in five years I have 
seen or smelled liquor. This is true of the 
vast majority of people. And daily en- 
forcement becomes more effective. 

3. We are told that prohibition is un- 
popular. Yet it was adopted by the Legis- 
latures of forty-six out of forty-eight 
States, often by unanimous or practically 
unanimous vote of the Legislature. No 
political party wishes—or dares — to 
take a position, even the mildest, against 
it. And so the candidate for national office, 
known as a “wet,” is made impossible. 

4. The agitation against the use of al- 
coholic liquor began about a century and 
a quarter ago. Humanity, here, as always, 
made every attempt to preserve the vi- 
cious thing and escape its evils. Laws 
provided that liquor should be sold only 
with meals, hence the farce of the Raines 
Law and the imperishable sandwich. In 
Gothenberg, the dispensary scheme was 
hatched — the government was to own 
the saloons, and thereby the physiological 
effects of alcohol on the human body were 
to be prevented. Later, South Carolina 
tried the same scheme. Recently, a similar 
plan in Quebec has been much touted as 
the solution, the same in essence which 
South Carolina soon abandoned. And 
Gothenberg is still experimenting. Every 
device which human ingenuity can con- 
trive has been tried. And after this cen- 
tury of experience, of observation, of 
patient experimentation, everything has 
been found useless and futile, unless it 
involved some form and degree of prohibi- 
tion. By local votes in towns and cities, 
then in counties, or by local prohibition 
statutes, the area of liquor selling has 
been restricted, and finally, it was discov- 
ered that the way to stop an evil is to 
stop it. Then came prohibition by State 
law — first in 1857, and spreading until, 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted, about half of the States —I 
have no accurate figures at hand — had 
prohibition laws of their own. And a large 
part of the territory of the remaining 
States legally barred liquor selling. 


5. In every step, there was constant 
resistance, not only to the enactment of 
the law, but to its enforcement. Every 
argument which THE INDEPENDENT has 
printed, and every conceivable argument, 
was hoary a half century ago. And all of 
them have been finally overruled by the 
prevailing sentiment, the majority senti- 
ment of mankind. No one who knew 
either humanity or the history of State 
prohibitory laws, dreamed for a minute 
that the Eighteenth Amendment could 
be enforced without years of struggle. 
The present carefully forced agitation, 
paid for by those pecuniarily interested 
and assisted by those accustomed to the 
use of liquor and ignorant in their isola- 
tion from the common life, either by racial 
grouping or the provincialism of such 
cities as New York and Boston, of the 
social experiments of the rest of the coun- 
try, was inevitable, natural, and not at 
all alarming. Piracy was once vigorously 
defended, smuggling was wholly innocu- 
ous in public opinion, and the burglar, 
“when he goes a-bungling,” is perfectly 
sincere in feeling that he has a grievance 
against the police. The gentlemen, who 
in your columns proclaim their right to 
nullify laws they do not like, differ-from 
the other lawbreakers in this, that they 
demand right to break laws, but are ex- 
ceedingly indignant at breakers of laws 
which they have made. One of your cor- 
respondents indignantly objects to the 
injunction against violators of liquor 
laws, but is notoriously well satisfied with 
the use of injunctions to cripple labor 
unions in strikes. Yet both involve the 
same question, the same arguments pro 
and con. The sum of the whole matter is 
that the complaints now made are from 
people whose democracy consists in en- 
forcing laws they like and calmly break- 
ing those that do not suit them. 

Let THe INDEPENDENT calm its fears. 
Neither civilization, the Constitution, nor 
the laws are in danger. Every prohibition 
law, and there are many pages of them in 
the books, is defied by many people. There 
are many murders in Chicago, but the 
prohibition of murder will continue, and 
so will the prohibition of liquor selling, 
until a generation shall arise which has 
never been taught by public sanction to 
consider the drinking of liquor as a pos- 
sible thing. For beyond all things, the 
prohibition law is an educational measure. 
People will not long respect that which 
the community officially condemns. 

Epwarp M. Winston. 





Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 

To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Here is my answer to your question; 
but I doubt if it is worth publishing. 

I have obeyed the Volstead Act strictly 
since it became a law, but the only real 
difference it has made in my life is that I 


no longer give wine to my guests. Previ- 
ously, I did not use wine except on rare, 
special occasions. 

Although I obey the law, I think the 
measure a serious mistake, and that if 
beer and light wines were allowed, there 
would be a much better chance for the 
nation to reach a state of general tem- 
perance than there is at present. 

Cuar_es L. Jackson. 
Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
in Harvard University. 





Dark Harbor, Maine. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have obeyed the Volstead Act in as 
far as I have neither bought nor made 
what is termed an “intoxicating bever- 
age”’ since its enactment. Thus far, I have 
been able to meet my modest needs within 
the law. Being advanced in years, I may 
not reach the Valley of Decision. I am 
sure I should forfeit no self-respect were 
I to bootleg. 

I believe that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act attempt the 
impossible. They run counter to an al- 
most universal craving of mankind for 
agents which sweeten life and soften its 
asperities. Human law does not carry the 
force of God’s law as set forth by Ma- 
homet. Even among his followers, there 
are many backsliders. 

We honor our ancestors who destroyed 
the tea in Boston Harbor; also, those who 
helped free the slave — lawbreakers all. 

In short, I partake of “intoxicating 
beverages” when and where I please and 
expect to continue to do so. 

F. C. SHatruck. 





Bluffton, Indiana. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I should like to voice my sentiment, 
backed by three hundred W. C. T. U. 
women in my county, in the first place, 
against the discussion apparently solicited 
in the August 16 INDEPENDENT as to the 
“breaking or the keeping of the Volstead 
Act.” Right or wrong, it is a Constitu- 
tional Law, and, as such, no question 
should be raised as to the keeping or 
breaking of it. Why not ask an equally in- 
telligent question as: ““Do you commit 
murder?” “Are you guilty of felony?” 
Would your replies be as sincere? Would 
such a question give offense? In the sec- 
ond place, why should a paper with the 
high worth of THE INDEPENDENT so de- 
spoil her pages as to ask citizens, “Do you 
keep the Laws of your Land?” 

I am no longer a young woman and 
would probably be called a “crank,” but 
I can well remember when we had eighteen 
saloons debasing our little city of less 
than five thousand people. I can also re- 
call many a mother who “prayed all 
night and far into the morning” for just 
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such an act of Congress as the Volstead 
Act. Many of them are still rejoicing on 
this side of the pearly gates. 

It is absurd to say “as much liquor is 
drunk now as then.” That is not true. If 
the older generation cannot do without 
violating this law, let them keep on dis- 
obeying it. We have always stood for 
prevention before cure. But for God’s sake, 
let us protect the younger and on-coming 
generations from an appetite that de- 
mands satisfaction, regardless of others. 
Our cry is: “Enforce the Laws.” 

Mrs. D. A. WALMER. 


Philadelphia. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I am sorry I cannot give THE INnpDE- 
PENDENT what you ask for just now. I 
read Mr. Chapman’s article the other day 
in Boston. I do not think a better thing 
could be written about prohibition. I 
share his point of view completely. In- 
deed, when I came back from Europe in 
1919 and was interviewed by the Pudlic 
Ledger, I think I said something like this: 
That no act of George III regarding the 
American Colonies approached the tyran- 
nical outrage to English-speaking people 
like the Eighteenth Amendment to our 
Constitution. 

Owen WISTER. 


New York. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I am very sorry to say that I do not 
think I am qualified to speak frankly on 
the subject of the Volstead Act. Person- 
ally, I do not mind saying to you that I 
think it the most demoralizing bit of legis- 
lation ever passed in the United States. 

W. E. Haske Lt. 


Politics in an Industrial 
Age 
(Continued from page 163) 


HEN our. politics become live 

enough to deserve burning interest, 
the voters will crowd the polls. In the 
meantime, exhortation can do no harm 
and may do some good, but basic con- 
ditions must change before the trend 
away from the polls is corrected. Prob- 
ably, not even industrialists realize how 
thoroughly industrial leadership has sup- 
planted political leadership in the things 
that make the measure of a nation. The 
National Manufacturers Association 
might well go behind its statistics and 
advise its members on the necessity of 
cleansing and vivifying politics so that 
voters will be drawn naturally to the 
polls, instead of being badgered thither 


by propaganda. 
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opment in the Old Testament. 

SALVAGING OF AMERICAN GiRLHOOD. By 
Isabel Davenport. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. A program for the 
sex education of girls. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


140th Dividend 

The ie quarterly dividend of Two Dollars and 
Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paidon Wednesday, 
Oct. 15, 1934, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, Sept. 20, 1924. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 











642% AND SAFETY 


The Arnold booklet will interest 
you if you want to increase your 
income. 

It tells about our guaranteed first 
mortgage certificates that yield 
6% per cent, are amply secured 
by mortg on improved real 
estate and homes and are a direct 
obligation of this company, with 
capital and surplus of $1,250,000 
and record of 29 years of suc- 
cessful operation. 
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ARNOLD°COMPANY 
1416 EYE ST. N.W, 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 














Among Our Contributors 


William E. Borah, United States 
Senator from Idaho, is the protagonist 
in the movement which aims at outlawing 
war. Senator Borah has long been identi- 
fied with movements aiming at safe- 
guarding peace and was one of the leaders 
in calling the Disarmament Conference 
in Washington. 

Samuel Taylor Moore needs little 
introduction to readers of THE INnpE- 
PENDENT. His article, “Smuggled Aliens,” 
which appeared in the May 24 issue, at- 
tracted wide attention and was quoted at 
length by the Literary Digest. He has a 
reputation for attacking unusual angles 
of interesting subjects in his newspaper 
and magazine articles. 

Frederick L. Allen, formerly secre- 
tary of the Harvard Corporation, is at 
present a member of the editorial staff 
of Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
His article, “Mah Jong in One Lesson,” 
appeared in the May 24 issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

George Glasgow’s articles on Euro- 
pean politics appear frequently in Ameri- 
can publications. Besides his occasional 
contributions on this side of the water, 
he is diplomatic correspondent of the 
London Odserver, and correspondent for 
foreign affairs on the staff of the Man- 
chester Guardian. 

William L. Chenery contributes his 
second article on the monopoly situation 
to this issue. Future discussions will ex- 
amine the furniture monopoly and the 
meat-packing industry, the latter, one of 
the combinations at which Senator La 
Follette is aiming his attack particularly. 
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Announces for Forthcoming Issues 





Demmie . +.» «© ©» »© » « By R. O. Fulton Husband 


The difficult problem which the Free City of Danzig presenis to 
international politics. 














An American League of Nations . . . . . By Robert Lansing 
The former Secretary of State discusses the highly developed 
League which the Iroquois Indians have perfected. 











The Long Pull in Foreign Trade . . . . . . By Julius Klein 


An explanation of the situation created by recent fluctuations in 
foreign trade by the Durector of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 








Thoughts on a Haystack . ... . . By Arthur Ruhl 


Relief of the farmer’s condition 1n America has orn a para- 
mount issue. Mr. Ruhl’s “thoughts” cover the situation and 
suggest improvements. 









The Political Situation 
BEGINNING September 27, THE INDEPENDENT will include 


in each issue an article on the political situation. Five observers 
in different parts of the country will discuss the outlook in 


their particular localities. 













@ With the fall book number to be published September 27, Tue 
INDEPENDENT will once again become a weekly magazine. In addition to a 
the section devoted to bookish matters, this issue will contain: the first of a 
series of monthly letters from J. St. Loe Strachey, editor of the London 
Spectator, a cartoon by F. P. Collier of the Boston Herald, the third of 
William L. Chenery’s articles on monopolies, an article on the presidential 
campaign, and other regular features. 


























Tue INDEPENDENT, g Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 






Please enter my name for a special trial subscription to Tue INDEPENDENT for three months. 


I will pay on the receipt of your bill. 
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One year $5 
Six months $3 
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